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Honor from Caesar 


Sir: This is a long deferred letter of 
praise and appreciation of your fine maga- 
zine. I have been a subscriber to the 
Dicest for 20 years . .. and feel that I 
want to tell you how very much it has 
meant to me. I have all the copies since 
1934 in my studio, and use them con- 
tinually, both for pleasure and reference. 

.. . [You are] doing a fine job. I like 
the arrangements of the articles and pic- 
tures—and, of course, I like too the glow- 
ing evidence of the DicEst’s interest in 
sculpture. 

Doris CAESAR, 
New York, N. Y. 


Practicing Altruism Makes Perfect 


Sm: . .. Webster defines altruism as 
a “regard for, and devotion to, the in- 
terests of others”—of which more here- 
after. 


We hear the complaints of many ... 
[about] the “inner circle’ who always 
manage to get their pictures “in.” The 
truth of [this] we see all too often, 
through jurying sessions at our place of 
business. 


Our thought must have been expressed 
many times, but we have seen no evidence 
indicating a trial. Let the officers and 
jurors of an association refrain from en- 
tering association competitions during 
their terms of office. The sacrifice they 
make attending to other people’s busi- 
ness will be enhanced and made perfect 
by that additional abnegation, “altruism” 
in actual practise. 

DELWIN A. BRUGGER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Re: Personalities 


Sir: Congratulations on the Chagall 
and De Chirico piece [Dicest, Jan, 15]. 
I hope you will be able to run more such 
articles without cutting down on the one- 
man shows. 

Harry SAP’ i 
New York, N. Y. 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: The Art of Greater In- 
dia exhibition opens with an invitation- 
al preview tonight at Los Angeles 
County Museum. I was to have re- 
viewed it for this issue but virus X 
said “no.” The story will be on hand 
for the March 15 number. The museum 
thinks it has the most important as- 
semblage on the subject ever to be 
shown in this country. 

Something very important is happen- 
ing a few hundred yards east of the 
County Museum. After being closed for 
a long time for mysterious alterations, 
the State Exposition Building reopened 
on February 20. The full resources of 
contemporary design are being used 
there to create a permanent exposition 
of California’s agriculture and industry. 

Two exhibitions, agriculture and in- 
dustry, are now on view at the re- 
vamped building. Raymond Loewy As- 
sociates designed them after exhaustive 
research by Facts Consolidated. They 
were built by a firm with the intriguing 
name of Imagineering Associates. 

Replacing cluttered, musty heaps of 
stuff, the new displays use a variety of 
artistic devices—painting, modeling, col- 
or and black and white photography, 
collage, ceramics, glass and, above all, 
ultra-modern lighting—to show proc- 
esses which even children can under- 
stand. If a model should move, it does 
so. Colored light flows through plants 
to show nutrition. Press a button, and 
Imperial Valley’s sun develops 110 de- 
grees of heat right in front of your eyes. 

These shows are only a beginning. 
An industrial art gallery opens today 
with its first exhibition devoted to Cali- 
fornia furniture design. Architect Sum- 
ner Spaulding has designed a new wing 
to double present floor space. 

Among other things, it will include 
an auditorium and an 80 by 180 foot 
glass hall for a year-around flower 
show. Within three years, the old ex- 
terior will be modernized so as to be in 
harmony with the new wing. 

Louis Venator, general manager of 
the Exposition, dreamed this change up 
and pressed for it during seven years. 
The State’s take from race track bet- 
ting will pay for most of it. 

Last month the California Art Club 
placed 233 paintings, sculptures and 
miniatures in the cavernous basement 
of the Greek Theater for a three-week 
show—a triumph of mediocrity. 

Leland Curtis exhibits a group of his 
paintings of the High Sierras and the 
Antarctic at the Paul Metcalf Gallery 
in Pasadena to March 4. Luigi Corbel- 
lini, French painter, is showing clever 
child portraits and thin Paris and New 
York scenes at the Cowie Galleries to 
March 11. Until that same date, Paul 
Coze has a large show of his story-tell- 
ing oils at Bullock’s, Pasadena. 

Exhibitions just opened include a 
view of contemporary California inter- 
iors complete with furniture at Scripps 
College (furniture designer Charles 
Eames gave a talk at the opening). 
Pierre Roy’s recent paintings, and mo- 
biles by Alexander Calder are at Dalzell 
Hatfield’s; and, at the Chabot Gallery, 
there are small paintings of Bryce 
Canyon, Utah, by Edgar Ewing. Part 
of Ewing’s work was done on a Tiffany 
Foundation grant last year. 
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Midwest Renaissance 

=o the most encouraging sign of a healthy future 

for contemporary American art production is the con- 
tinuing growth of esthetic appreciation and exhibition facili- 
ties in the great Midwest. Having achieved agricultural and 
commercial wealth in recent boom years, Midwesterners, it 
would appear, are following the classic pattern of turning 
to the finer riches of the spirit and the mind—the old story 
of art following commerce. For proof see the current issue 
of the Dicest. In this one issue, feature space is given to no 
less than three Midwest annuals—the Third National Exhibi- 
tion at the University of Illinois (page 7), the Midwest sur- 
vey in Omaha (page 11), the Kansas regional (page 10). 

And this is only a fraction of Midwestern activity. For 
example, our next issue will feature the University of Ne- 
braska’s annual, Director Richard F. Howard of the Des 
Moines Art Center is selecting a large cross-section of Amer- 
ican art for future showing, and, of course, the powerful 
Chicago Art Institute is working on its famous annuals. 

The main thread of unity that connects all these shows is 
that regionalism, as theme and inspiration, has largely dis- 
appeared. Like the political policy of America, art expres- 
sion has become international in viewpoint. Evidently, the 
artists, the farmers and the businessmen now look beyond 
the horizon of their silos and elevators. The regional revolt 
of the Benton-Curry-Wood school, having completed its 
valuable work of esthetic independence from the ivory 
towers of Paris, appears to have found its niche in history, 
a place that anyone writing a review of American art will 
have to accept. Too willingly it is forgotten that Benton- 
Curry-Wood epitomized an era of isolation, with the Mid- 
west as its apex. They were true to their day. 

In these Midwestern exhibitions we have" circumstantial 
evidence that inthe “One World” of Wendell Willkie, crea- 
tive thought must also be based on international founda- 
tions. Art to survive its strongest enemy, time, must be of 
its own time. The Midwest is making rapid progress, and 
yet there are danger signals ahead. Blind acceptance of snob 
styles from the East would be fatal to the development of 
any originality of artistic expression. To quote Helen Bos- 
well in her review of the Omaha exhibition (page 11): 
“Bad abstractions have become as old-hat as bad regionalism, 
and now bad expressionism (which has weighed down New 
York art for some time) has found its way into the hinter- 
lands.” 

Much material for thought is contained in the review of 
the University of Illinois’ exhibition which Allen B. Weller 
wrote for the Dicest (page 7). Like so many others, Mr. 
Weller is searching for the road American art will take in 
the 1950’s, and he uses the varied techniques of the Illinois 
show to examine each possible trend—ranging from ascetic 
abstractions to microscopic precisionism, from spontaneous 
expressionism to the romantic escapism that has always 
been such a powerful force in American art. 

Mr. Weller rather sums up his reaction in this sentence: 
“Certainly not the least interesting aspect of the show is 
the feeling it gives us that the 20th-century American artist 


is gradually developing, quite independently of literary 


sources, a definitely organized cycle of subject-matter which 
is taking the place of a rather irresponsible intuition on the 
one hand, or a self-conscious sense of social responsibility 
on the other.” 
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Some, taking a broad view, will agree with Mr. Weller. 
Others, who feel that the chief weakness of American art is 
lack of basic training, will disagree. 

On one point I would like to take issue with our reviewer. 
That is his statement: “If the number of expressionist and 
non-objective examples seems disproportionately large among 
the 147 paintings, it is because of the extreme difficulty the 
committee of selection experienced in finding conservative 
work of genuinely fine quality.” 

In an all-invitation show the complexion of the dominating 
note rests with the personal taste of the individuals who do 
the selecting, and what is conservative to one juror is radi- 
cal to another. I still receive letters from readers who dissent 
from reproducing pictures by such “radicals” as Alexander 
Brook and Raphael Soyer. Perhaps they were once so re- 
garded, but even the National Academy changes, as the “left” 
of one generation becomes the “right” of the next. It would 
be very educational to arrange an exhibition of 1950 “con- 
servatives” rejected by the Academy in the 1920's. 

Like all these Midwestern organizations, the University of 
Illinois believes that just viewing art temporarily is not 
enough. Each year $7,500 is set aside to purchase additions 
to the University’s permanent collection. Ten paintings were 
bought from the first annual; eleven were acquired in 1949. 
This record has induced the artists to lend their best. 


Whither Whitney Building No. 2 


rT ANSWER to the last sentence of our Feb. 1 editorial sug- 

gesting a possible future for the Whitney Museum Build- 
ing, we received an affirmative letter from Hudson D. Walker, 
executive director of Artists Equity, accepting the challenge 
of management but raising an even more pertinent question 
—that of financing. Surely in a city of 8,000,000 that claims 
world leadership in the arts, there must bé some philanthropic 
individual or organization willing and able to make this 
claim more valid: 

Writes Mr. Walker: “In response to your very laudable 
and enthusiastically received suggestion, we would be most 
appreciative of ‘any concrete suggestions you may receive 
as to how the funds necessary to accomplish your objective 
could be raised. Artists Equity feels strongly that it could 
operate a most effective center in the friendly atmosphere 
of the present Whitney Museum Building and add substan- 
tially to the cultural vitality of New York City.” 

No one with whom Mr. Walker discussed the proposition 
was negative; businessmen interested in art, and all the 
artists questioned were enthusiastic. It now remains for some 
art lover to come forward with that “concrete” suggestion. 

* * * 

TANGLED IN TAPE:—Once again the State Department has 
muffed the ball on the art front. As reported in the February 
15 Dicest, Director Thomas C. Colt, Jr., of the Portland 
(Ore.) Museum, was appointed to select an. exhibition of 
American art to help spread democratic culture in the West- 
ern Zones of Germany. The idea was well received, the artists 
named, funds were available and the State Department at 
first welcomed the project. Now we are informed that the 
State Department has reversed itself and vetoed the exhibi- 
tion with the ruling that public funds could not be used 
(evidently there is considerable difference between powdered 
eggs and contemporary art). No doubt the Department is 
‘ still motivated by the same spirit that sold its loan collec- 
tions of art as war surplus, and by President Truman’s pro- 
found pontification on “ham and egg” art. This latest evi- 
dence of inefficiency in the State Department is a sad com- 
mentary on our government’s lack of confidence and interest 
in American art. Our regrets to hard-working Tom Colt and 
the artists. who became tangled in red tape. 
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_ Art in Chicago 
By C, J. Bulliet 


Cutcaco: Chicago as recorded by Chen 
Chi, a Chinese painter from Shanghai 
who has been in the United States since 
the start of 1947 at the invitation of the 
American Ministry of Education in 
China, is on view in the Palmer House 
galleries. Chen Chi has become pretty 
thoroughly Occidentalized both in tech- 
nique and in observation. He is a disci- 
ple of the later period of French Im- 
pressionism, after its practioners had 
modified their quest for light that glows 
and had become interested in the ef- 
fects of small hatchings of color laid 
side by side. An afterglow of the Orien- 
tal outlook is retained in Chen Chi’s 
distant view of the Adler Planetarium 
on the Chicago lake front. Less of the 
spirit of the Land of the Rising Sun is 
felt in an almost equally distant view 
of Field Museum. His pictorial record 
of the Wrigley Building and its neigh- 
boring group of skyscrapers, including 
the Chicago Tribune tower, is thorough- 
going American, as is his view of a busy 
street corner of the Loop, jammed with 
traffic. By way of comparison, his show 
includes two or three scenes of his na- 
tive Shanghai, which is Westernized to 
the same degree that his Lake Michigan 
is Orientalized. 


Big watercolors of Galena by W. F. 
McCaughey, a busy Chicago architect 
who paints almost as busily as a hobby, 
are on exhibition at the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association, along with oils of 
Illinois and New England by Gianni 
Cilfone, New Englander, sometimes of 
the Brown County, Indiana, group. Mc- 
Caughey, while as accurate architec- 
tually as need be, isn’t obtrusively in- 
sistent, and his watercolors are as at- 
mospheric as the best the Chicago art- 
ists have brought out of Galena, a 
painter’s paradise. Deserted Old Market 
House, Main Street at Night and Diag- 
onal Street after the Storm must stir 
nostalgia in the souls of exiles from 
Galena. Galena Hilltop is equally pleas- 
ing as a picture, besides meeting and 
solving problems that suggest the skill 
of the architect. 


A few other pictures are mingled 
with the Galena scenes, including a 
couple of architectural subjects from 
Chicago that register as paintings: Un- 
der Construction, a view of the State 
Street bridge, now out of business for 
more than a decade, and Daily News 
Entrance as seen from the canal that 
cuts through the city. “Sold” signs dot 
McCaughey’s show, proving his popu- 
larity with Chicago collectors. 

Cilfone, a native of Southern Italy, 
retains something of his Italian tem- 
perament in painting woodland spots 
of the Midwest and New England. Two 
of his recent pictures, Winter Idyll and 
Winter Sunlight, views from the edge 
of Chicago, are seasonable in the days 
of the first heavy snowfalls of the 
winter here. Humor is supplied by 
Contrapuntal — Quasi-Dynamic, which 
he offers “with apologies to the Modern 
school.” The picture is only accidentally 
“Modern,” being a faithful view of 
realistic trees swishing restlessly in 
winds raging under stormy clouds, with 
the moon gleaming through a rift. Na- 
ture sometimes goes modernistic in just 
that way. 
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ArTHuR: Circus Family 


Illinois Annual, Comprehensive in Aim, Accents the Advanced 


By Allen B. Weller 

A CROSS-SECTION of the painting pro- 
duced in this country today is included 
in the 1950 National Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Painting on view 
until April 2 at the University of Ili- 
nois at Urbana. It is a major feature 
of the University’s third annual Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Arts which, 
throughout the month of March, will 
focus attention not only upon painting, 
but upon music, drama, dance, cinema, 
creative literature and other forms of 
artistic expression as well. 

Selected by Professors Donovan, Ho- 
gan and Dietmann of Illinois’ art de- 
partment, the exhibition ranges from 
the soundly conservative to the com- 
pletely experimental. The show was as- 
sembled to represent as wide a variety 
of subjects and styles as possible in 


RaIn: Faraway 
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works of high artistic quality. If the 
number of expressionist and non-objec- 
tive examples seems disproportionately 
large among the 147 paintings, it is 
because of the extreme difficulty the 
committee of selection experienced in 
finding conservative work of genuinely 
fine quality. 

The University again has made avail- 
able a fund of $7,500 for additions to 
the permanent collection of contempo- 
rary art which it is forming. Ten paint- 
ings were purchased from the 1948 
show, and 11 in 1949. This year’s ex- 
hibition marks a change in the method 
of designating the purchase awards, 
however. Previously, an outside jury, 
consisting of two painters and a critic 
or museum director, has made these 
selections prior to the opening of the 
show. This year, the staff of the Art 


Department will act as its own jury, 
and will not announce its selection until 
the last week of the exhibition. It is 
believed that in this way it will be 
possible to consider the new acquisi- 
tions more carefully in relation to the 
total character of the collection. 


Of the painters represented in the 
1950 show, 65 have not previously been 
included in the Urbana exhibitions. The 
selection brings out strongly the truly 
international character of current paint- 
ing in the. United States, not only 
through influences from obvious sources, 
but through the presence of works by 
some of the great living “old masters” 
who have helped to shape the course 
of 20th-century art. Max Beckmann’s 
Beaulieu is a definitive and solid land- 
scape which seems of timeless im- 
portance. Lyonel Feininger is well rep- 


ToBey: Pacific Rhythms 





resented by Blwe Coast, Maurice Sterne by the sumptuously 
painted After the Storm, and Marc Chagall by The Blue 
Horse. The Max Ernst Head of a Young Girl is richly de- 
signed, though almost academically formalized, and George 
Grosz, in his Painter of the Hole, continues the strange com- 
:bination of material richness of pigment with a kind of 
/} desperate leanness in subject matter: which he has been 
‘ pursuing for some years. Hans Hofmann’s Apparition is a 
powerful development of the expressive possibilities of the 

medium for its own sake. 
On the other hand, the exhibition contains names which 
will be much less familiar to most visitors. William Millarc’s 
The Beast is a powerful and threatening skeletal expression. 
Hugo Weber and Emerson Woelffer of Chicago contribute 
interesting experimental work. The Cuban painter, Wifredo 
Lam, is strongly represented by The Tree of Mirrors. Other 
newcomers at Illinois—Grace Pfeiffer of Provincetown, Bar- 
Recent bara Swan of Boston, and Pat Trivigno of New Orleans— 

CuTHBerT: Talpa Graveyard are bound to attract attention. 

That there are still some painters who can successfully 
“cope with the conservative portrait is convincingly demon- 
strated by Channing Hare’s Fourth of July. Ogden Pleissner 
and Carl Gaertner uphold tactful standards of realistic 
landscape painting with taste and great skill. Priscilla Rob- 
ert’s Plumage, sure to be a popular favorite, is remarkable 
for its microscopic detail and symbolic significance. Another 
example of the “precisionism” of a considerable group of 
younger American painters is John Atherton’s Fisherman’s 

Chest. Eugene Berman’s handsome Summer Still-Life is per- 

haps unexpectedly lively, while Charles Rain, in Faraway, 

combines intense detail, dramatic space, the symbols of 
destruction, and a sense of individual loneliness in a pe- 
culiarly contemporary way. 

The tradition of virtuoso handling is ably continued in 
Wallace Bassford’s Gull A’Winging, a fluent figure study, 
and in Rubin’s rich still-life, Flowers with East River Bridge. 
Lamar Dodd contributes a dramatic composition of rocks 
and waves, Black Movements. Ernest Fiene’s Second Varia- 
tion is a powerful organization of broken forms on the beach. 
Frederick Franck, in New York from Hoboken, combines a 

. lively feeling for local detail with strong architectural struc- 
Bosa: Halloween ture and a mature sense of organization. Circus Family, by 
Revington Arthur, is convincing in structure and design, 
dramatically contrasting outer symbols with inner serious- 
ness. Carol Blanchard’s painting goes from illusion to reality. 

Certainly not the least interesting aspect of the show is 
the feeling it gives us that the 20th-century American artist 
is gradually developing, quite independently of literary 
sources, a definitely organized cycle of subject-matter which 
is taking the place of a rather irresponsible intuition on the 
one hand, or a self-conscious sense of social responsibility 
on the other. It is rather surprising that in a show organ- 
ized without preconceived notions as to desirable themes, a 
few specific subjects should crop up again and again. One 
of these is, of course, the machine and its relation to modern 
man. Arthur Osver, in Two Ventilators, handles this theme 
with monumentality and in a completely non-humanistic 
way. Other painters, like Louis Guglielmi and Anton Re- 
fregier, reflect a world in which man-made construction 
seem to control not only the actions, but even the structure, 
of the human participants. Stuart Edie’s Yellow Triangle 
introduces extreme structural severity into the still-life. 
Such a painting as Hedda Sterne’s Machine V has a disturb- 
ing and mysterious quality, as if these forms, designed and 
once controlled by man, had developed independently. In- 
terest in mechanism is implicit in many works which do 
not deal objectively with recognizable machine-forms. 

The curious motif of the picture within a picture appears 
a number of times. Xavier Gonzalez’s The Ram’s Head deals 
with a still-life of a decayed skull in two stages of artistic 
abstraction, one of them a panel on an easel. The Barker’s 
Booth, by Henry Koerner, with its tattered superimposed 
posters on one side, and its distorted images of actual hu- 
manity on the other, expresses this highly sophisticated in- 
terest in a more illustrative way. Blanchard, Atherton and 
Dean Ellis, among others, have all dealt, quite independently, 
with this theme. 

If the interest of pictures within pictures suggests the 
artist’s desire to get outside of himself and look at humanity 
from a distance, the opposing emphasis on interior struc- 
tures may indicate our desire to probe deeply within, both 
in a physical and a psychic sense. Many artists today are 
interested in those elements of life which are not visible to 
F the eye, but which lead a kind of hidden existence. Nahum 
FRANCK: New York from Hoboken Tschacbasov’s Substance and Sus- [Continued on page 28) 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The Pyramid Club, 
Philadelphia’s leading Negro social or- 
ganization, is holding its Tenth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings. and Sculpture. 

Spearheaded by Humbert Howard, 
painter-chairman of the club’s art com- 
mittee which also includes artists Frank 
Syres and Dox Thrash, the show this 
year has well over a hundred paintings 
—oils primarily—and some 20 pieces of 
sculpture. All artists were invited. 

The show has as its aim better racial 
understanding and cultural sympathy. 
Effort is made, in addition, to ferret 
out little-known artists, often with re- 
sulting surprises. Negro artists, how- 
ever, are in the minority, and an earlier 
effort to confine subject matter to Ne- 
gro life has been abandoned. This year, 
in fact, the Annual can stand on its 
own feet as an art event. It is fair in 
its presentation of right and left wing 
efforts. Dipping into studios as well as 
exhibitions, it comes up with such work 
as that by Francis Jennings, a painter 
who has never before appeared in a 
public gallery. His Crucifixion—despite 
its disturbing frame—is a challenging 
effort. Abstract in paint phraseology, 
its symbolism, nevertheless, is inescap- 
able, and there is a vital restless qual- 
ity in the composition. Religious under- 
current, in fact, may be found in a 
number of the entries. Mother of the 
Orient by Abraham Hankins is a ma- 
donna theme with deep calm of Oriental 
philosophy expressed in rich pattern- 
controlled terms of color. In its sense 
of timelessness and restraint, it is at 
an opposite pole from Crucifixion al- 
though it, too, is basically abstract. 

Throughout the Annual there are 
poles of feeling and execution. Paul 
Keene in Wild Horses creates a head- 
long plastic movement in contrast to 
American Castle by Tom Bostelle, in 
which calm yet tense architectural real- 
ism builds a cool color mosaic. 

Sculpture includes a Sleeping Pig by 
Charles Rudy; a delicately carved small 
redwood female nude by Joseph J. 
Greenberg; Refugees, a dual wood- 
carved figure relief by Leon Sitarchuk; 
Father and Child by Leona Braverman; 
a spirited Rooster by Anne H. Donnelly; 
and a number of portrait heads among 
which those by Steve Lewis, Angelo W. 
Frudakis and James E. Lewis are out- 
standing in this show. 

Norman Carton, active this past year 
in the Philadelphia affairs of Artists 
Equity, is soloing at the Dubin Gal- 
leries. His show dips into past as well 
as present phases of his development, 
and reveals him as a man of two moods 
—one bright with a vivid restlessness, 
the other brooding with a touch of mys- 
ticism. Delicacy of pigmentation and 
wispy form handling in Morning Light 
thus oppose the more concentrated col- 
or spaces that shape The Gift. 

Carton’s palette is vivid with yellows, 
reds, greens and blues, while blacks and 
whites break through, either as dramatic 
punctuation or as enveloping agents. 
Many of his compositions, despite their 
clear, ringing pigments, have a strange- 
ly shrouded look. In this exhibition, at 
least, while color forms are vivid and 
fluid they tend to repeat themselves. 

At its present stage Carton’s art sug- 

[Continued on page 21] 
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ZERBE: Hat Shop (Gouache) 


No Drought in the Water Mediums 


“AQUAMEDIA” is the title of the Down- 
town Gallery’s comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of paintings in tempera, gouache, 
casein and watercolor. Through indi- 
vidual concepts and diverse techniques, 
the show demonstrates potentialities 
of watercolor and dispels any lingering 
idea that it is a medium for superficial 
or weak expression. 

For too long the general public has 
relegated watercolor to a back seat, 
assuming that it is meant to serve dec- 
orative purposes or as a color shorthand 
for the more serious oil painter. What 
the public often fails to realize is that 
the directness of statement and fresh- 
ness of viewpoint inherent in the water 
media are peculiarly American in spirit, 
and that great strides in its develop- 
ment have been made in this country 
during the past 50 years. 

Though many of the artists repre- 
sented in the exhibition have never been 
associated with the medium, others are 
exclusively watercolorists. The paint- 
ings, as a whole, maintain a sound 
standard of craftsmanship and personal 
inventiveness. 

All of the intrinsic humanity of Karl 
Zerbe is revealed in Hat Shop (gouache) 
with its powerful modeling of plastic 
forms and its nervous white line de- 
lineating graphically the underlying hys- 
teria and loneliness of the world in 
which we live. David Fredenthal, one 
of our leading watercolorists, is repre- 
sented with two vigorous and compell- 
ing statements which contain all of the 
kinetic tension and controlled vitality 
that are synonymous with his name. 

John Marin, venerable master of 
transparent watercolor, shows Tunk 
Mountain Series No. 3 and Speed—Lake 
Champlain, two beautifully sensitive 
and dramatic compositions, while Wil- 
liam Brice exhibits a brightly decora- 
tive gouache, Garden Section. 

Baskets (casein) by Louis Guglielmi, 
with its-gentle ordering of planes and 
pure fresh colors, is a _ particularly 
striking statement, as is Ralston Craw- 


ford’s gouache, Wharf Objects. In the 
romantic vein is Raymond Breinin’s 
Rocky Coast (gouache). 

Blow That Horn, Baby! ‘by Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi is an exceptionally provoca- 
tive casein. The remarkable subtlety of 
Kuniyoshi’s palette plus his almost dia- 
bolical humor are projected in this por- 
trayal of a rather monstrous child. 
Equally well realized is Téte a Téte by 
Mitchell Siporin and the amusing Lit- 
erary Coterie by Jack Levine. Other 
artists represented are Rainey Bennett, 
Paul Burlin, Jacob Lawrence, Wesley 
Lea, Julian Levi, E. D. Lewandowski, 
George L. K. Morris, Ben Shahn, Charles 
Sheeler, Reuben Tam, William Zorach, 
Charles Demuth, Arthur G. Dove and 
Joseph Stella. (Downtown, to Mar. 11.) 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 


GUGLIELMI: Baskets (Casein) 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Doe. REED: The Wanderers 





Kansas Annual: Good Neighbor, Good Policy 


ANOTHER BIG REGIONAL is being staged 
{to March 6) in a less familiar Man- 
hattan—this time, Manhattan, Kansas, 
home of Kansas State College. Run- 
ning true: to form; this exhibition spon- 
soredby the College’s: Eriends of- Art 
is best described as a cross-section of 
contemporary painting. It consists of 
83 paintings (in all mediums) repre- 
senting the artists of Kansas and its 
neighboring states. While the concur- 
rent show at Illinois is national in scope 
(see page 7) and Omaha’s regional 
(see opposite page) takes in 10 states, 
Kansas’ show is the smallest in size. 

As opposed to Illinois’ all-hand-picked 
show and Omaha’s all-juried show, 
Kansas’ exhibition is based on a half- 
and-half policy of selection. Invitations 
have garnered a crop of “name” paint- 
ings (and, incidentally, seem to have 
frightened away most amateurs and 
primitives). At the same time, the jury 
has welcomed a number of uninvited 
guests—many of them newcomers. Ex- 
perimental work is included, but doesn’t 
dominate the show. Surrealism—a dy- 
ing “ism” in the East—is not repre- 
sented at all in this exhibition; but the 
romantics are out in full force. 


As for themes: the Midwest’s taste 
for landscape continues in the ascend- 
ency; a few strong figure pieces crop 
up; but still-lifes are down to a brace. 


The spirit of reciprocity between the 
Kansas and Omaha shows is typified 
by the good degree of overlap in artists 
represented as well as in purchase can- 
didates. Another token of amity is the 
swap of directors, with John F. Helm, 
Jr. of Kansas serving on the Omaha 
jury and Eugene Kingman of Omaha’s 
Joslyn Museum doing jury duty for 
Kansas. Along with Directors Helm and 
Kingman, Paul Gardner, director of the 
Nelson. Gallery in St. Louis, rounds 
out the Kansas jury. 

Out of the three current Midwestern 
shows has come a sound and rather 
new purchase policy, calculated to give 
the test of time—brief though it be— 
to selections and thereby to forestall 
errors common to snap judgment. In 
this case, the guest jury suggested pos- 
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sible purchases. From their list, a 
Friends of Art committee, headed by 
Kansas State College President Milton 
Eisenhower, will pick $2,000 worth o 
paintings. ; 

fLighteen paintings in this exhibition 
have been singled out as jury recom- 
mendations. A number of these are by 
better-known artists of the region— 
William Dickerson, James Penney, and 
James Watrous. Entries by Kady B. 
Faulkner, Vance Kirkland and Doel 
Reed are being considered for purchase 
by the powers-that-be at both Omaha 
and Kansas. 

Among the newcomers, Robert N. 
Sudlow has been named by the Kansas 
jury; Patric Rowley and Herbert L. 
Fink have also caught the notice of 
both regional show juries. Others on 
both recommended lists are Terence 
Duren, Robert O. Hodgell, John K. 
Kirsch and John O’Neil. Rounding out 
Kansas’ list of 18 purchase candidates 
are Clayton V. Fowler, R. I. Jacobson, 
Paul E. Marti, Jr., and Eugene Mc- 
Farland. 


Watrous: The Visiting Pundits 








Annuals in Brief 


THE SEASON OF ANNUAL exhibitions is 
now in full flower. Some are so purely 
local as to be restricted to residents 
of a single county; others are nation- 
wide in scope. Some are so independent 
that submission is synonomous with ac- 
ceptance; others are rigorously juried. 
All have one thing in common: welcome 
cash awards to the winners in the fields 
of painting, prints, sculpture and the 
applied arts. While less broad in scope 
than the Illinois, Kansas and Nebraska 
shows reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
they are proving grounds for U.S. talent. 


Rhode Island Artists 

An “independent” policy has been 
adopted by the Rhode Island School of 
Design for its 11th Annual of Rhode 
Island Artists. The Providence Museum 
of Art agreed to exhibit one entry from 
each artist. 

Prize winners in this free-for-all are: 
Robert J. Pailthorpe (oil); Milo K. Win- 
ter, Jr. (watercolor and ink); Walde- 
mar Raemisch (sculpture); Eugene 
Tonoff (pen and ink drawing); Dorothy 
Perkins (ceramics). 

Though admission was jury-free, prize 
awards were made by a distinguished 
jury: Harry B. Wehle, curator-emeritus 
of paintings at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; sculptor Harry Kreis and painter 
Jon Corbino. 


Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Exhibit 

Prize winners at the 40th Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh were selected by a panel of 
five artists who also chose the 500 ex- 
hibits which will be on view through 
March 10, These judges were: Lily Har- 
mon, Robert Motherwell, Hobson Pitt- 
man, William Zorach and Paul Bogatay. 

Chief attention-attractor among the 
prize winners is Edgar J. Munhall, a 
16-year-old High School Junior, who 
won his first prize for the best water- 
color in the show. Among the _ senior 
winners were Josephine Paul who took 
top honors with the Carnegie Award for 
the best group of oils; Henry Bursztno- 
wicz who won the Carnegie Sculpture 
prize and Alfred E. Jones, Jr., who re- 
ceived the Association’s prize for the 
best drawing in black and white. 


San Francisco Art Association 

At the 1950 Annual of Painting and 
Sculpture of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation cash prizes ranging from $300 
to $50 were awarded to paintings by 
George Stillman, Raymond Tom, Erle 
Loran, John Hultberg, Joel Bartlett, 
Richard Ayer, Frank Lobdell, Frann 
Spencer. In sculpture the prize win- 
ners were: Claire Falkenstein, Henry 
E. Lienau, Bernard Rosenthal, Elah 
Hale Hays and Barbara Slick. 


Springfield Art League 

Artists from New York, New Jersey 
and Florida were the winners in the 
3lst Annual Jury Exhibition of the 
Springfield Art League shown at the 
George- Walter Vincent Smith Art Mu- 
seum in Springfield, Mass. On the jury 
of selection and award were artists 
Ruth Gikow and Harve Stein, critic 
William Rogers, and John Peru, The 
winners were: Frederick Serger (oil), 
Adolf Aldrich (watereolor), Robert 
Massey (prints and drawings), Janet 
Gould (sculpture). 
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HAMMON: Knidowznph 


AFA’s Home Shows 

The American Federation of Arts, 
which, for years, has brought art to 
people by way of traveling exhibitions 
(some 2,000 have circulated since the 
inauguration of the service) is now 
bringing people to art. This turnabout 
marks the AFA’s 40th anniversary. 

Last month, contributing AFA mem- 
bers were shown through the homes of 
such well-known New York collectors 
as the David M. Levys, the Roy Neu- 
bergers, and Mr. Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
In March, members will tour the homes 
of the Sam Lewisohns, the Otto L. 
Spaeths, the Milton Lowenthals, the 
Stephen C. Clarks, and others. 

Information about these tours may be 
obtained from the American Federation 
of Arts, Washington 6, D. C., or from 
Sara Mazo at the Federation’s New 
York office, PLaza 9-8095. 


DurREN: The Angel of Dulcimer St. 





Omaha Sees a Fourth of the Nation 


By Helen Boswell 

Omana: Little regionalism is noted in 
“The Midwest” the current annual at 
the Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha. The 
cross section of American art it offers 
could represent the country as a whole 
—there are no signs of the great Mid- 
western tradition built up by the Ben- 
ton-Curry-Wood trio. Artists from four 
new states were eligible to enter the 
juried show. It now includes art from 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, the two 
Dakotas and Wyoming—or a little less 
than one-fourth of the nation. 

Some 469 artists sent in work, and 
from their 1140 paintings, watercolors, 
prints and sculptures,353 were selected 
for the exhibition by a jury comprising 
John F. Helm, Jr., director of Friends 
of Art at Kansas State College; Rich- 
ard F. Howard, director of the Des 
Moines Art Center and Edward Laning 
of the painting department of the Kan- 
sas City Art Institute. 

Purchase awards are handled in a 
new way this year. Director Eugene 
Kingman asked the jury to recommend 
honorable mentions. From these, the 
final purchase selections (amounting to 
$1,000) will be made by a museum com- 
mittee after its members have lived 
with the pictures for a while. Announce- 
ment of these awards will be made at 
the end of the exhibition on March 19. 
(Note that this is similar to the proce- 
dure used for the first time this year 
in making purchases from the Illinois 
Annual, reviewed on page 7, and from 
the Kansas Annual, reviewed opposite.) 

The familiar American scene so often 
encountered a few years back, has given 
way to more self expression with em- 
phasis on unusual interpretations rather 
than on subject matter. Experiment in 
color and design and an avid interest 
in the texture of paint itself have taken 
the place of familiar scenes of nostalgic 
connotation. 

Just as the 19th-century genre paint- 
ers were derivative, so is this new 1950 
crop of artists from the Middle West. 
There are the color-above-all force and 
the proponents of the swirling mass 
made popular by an active group at 
Iowa City (SUI Art Department), and 
the man-and-nature combat group typi- 
fied by massive forms and the elemental 
aspects of a brooding world. 

An occasional windmill pops into 
sight and a suggestion of a wheat field 

is caught now and then, but most of the 


exhibition has an international flavor. 
Reviewing a large group of American 
paintings for the first time in several 
years, I was struck by the insensitivity 
both to workmanship and to color val- 
ues—not so much in the professional 
sense as in the actual “feeling” sense. 
Where American scenes were thinly and 
meticulously painted before, we now 
have bold creations handled in a heavy, 
anything-to-show-my-soul manner. 

Bad abstractions became as old-hat 
as bad regionalism, and now bad ex- 
pressionism (which has weighed down 
New York art for some time) has found 
its way into the hinterlands. There is a 
chance that it may blow itself out to 
the West Coast and ease over to Japan. 
Since we gave the Japs baseball, we 
might as well give them bad expres- 
sionism which came from Germany orig- 
inally anyhow. 

Still, in spots the Omaha Midwest 
Annual shows the artist to be eager 
and industrious with an all-out pur- 
pose. And if the Corn Belt silos and 
prairie stretches are missing, there is 
something encouraging in the diversity 
and challenge of the present show. At 
least this part of America is searching 
for new forms and new expressions 
against an unstimulating background of 
insurance, cattle and corn. I know, I 
paint in the Middle West myself. 

The artists whose work was selected 
for honorable mention were Eugene A. 
Bavinger, Charles Beck, Helen Boswell, 
Dean Bowman, James Michael Boyle, 
Phyllis Campbell, Charles M. Capps, 
Lee Chesney, Joann Davidson, Fred 
Dreher, ‘Terence R. Duren, Kady B. 
Faulkner, Walter W. Felts, Herbert L. 
Fink, August J. Grosland, Nadene F. 
Hammon, Ted Hawkins, Rose V. Hickey, 
Robert O. Hodgell, Robert Huck, Vance 
Kirkland, Dwight Kirsch, Barbara Mills 
Laging, Mauricio Lasansky, William Mc- 
Cloy, Edward A. McDaniel, Arline Mc- 
Nutt, Karl Mattern, Francis R. Meisch, 
John O’Neil, Rudy O. Pozzatti, Doel 
Reed, Patric Rowley, William Saltzman, 
Fred Shane. 


Albert T. Reid A.A.P.L. President 

The election of Albert T. Reid as 
President of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, marks nearly a quar- 
ter century of his service to that organ- 
ization. For 21 years Mr. Reid has 
served as Vice President of the A.A.P.L. 
He is author of the League’s page in 
the DIGEST. 


HopGELL: The Brakeman’s House 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Four Century Review 


AN EXHIBITION of old master and 
modern paintings at Knoedler’s sup- 
ports the contention that any great 
works can live serenely together. The 
piéce de résistance is Titian’s Endymion, 
a long narrow panel reflecting Gior- 
gione’s influence in its poetic mood and 
atmosphere of reverie, All the romantic 
details of the sleeping youth, the magi- 
cal pattern of light, the rushing stream, 
distant castle and still more distant 
blue mountain (which might have come 
straight out of a Patinir landscape) 
are held to such nicety of scale that 
the small panel suggests a sweeping 
panorama. 

An appealing St. Catherine, in one 
of two panels by Giovanni di Paolo, is 
enveloped in the rhythmic folds of a 
white robe, her pale, ascetic face warmed 
by a wealth of golden hair. Two por- 
traits, Lord and Lady Sheffield, by 
Mabuse, in their complete statement 
and precise elegance show this artist in 
his best field—that of portraiture. 





CRANACH: Duke of Saxony. Knoedler 


Cranach’s Saxon noble—the artist was 
court painter to the Saxon Electors— 
has soundness of structure, refinement 
of touch and penetration of character. 

Other important items include an im- 
pressive portrait by Mainardi, a por- 
trait by Hals and a large landscape by 
Hobbema. 

Among the later works, Gauguin’s 
Iris compels delight rather than de- 
scription. Its swaying blue flowers, the 
rippling movement of green stems set 
against warm colors, seem in some mys- 
terious way imbued with an inner ec- 
stasy. A Mexican Scene by Rousseau is 
an imaginative evocation of exotic 
memories. 

One of Daumier’s many versions of 
Don Quixote displays his trenchant 
force, his powerful, plastic realization, 
his genius for design. Carried out in a 
monochrome of browns, the arid Span- 
ish landscape, the figure of the fleeing 
knight and of his sturdy squire, with no 
emphasis of light and shade, become in 
some mysterious way a‘ epitome of the 
clash of the ideal with the real. (Knoed- 
ler, to Mar. 18.)—MaArGARET BREUNING. 
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SaceE: Mother of Time 
Viviano 


Kay Sage’s Surreal Elegance 


Kay SAGE’S EXHIBITION of paintings is 
marked with the impeccable craftsman- 
ship that has always distinguished her 
work. In addition, these recent canvases 
appear to have less aloofness than her 
previous paintings which seemed to evi- 
dence an attitude of detachment both 
from the thing depicted and from her 
connection with it. The new paintings 
are informed with a warmer approach, 
a fine distillation of emotion for the 
subject, a closer identification with it. 
This observation may be a fanciful one, 
but it expresses the impression that her 
showing made. 

The precise elegance of her definition 
of forms is here enhanced by notes of 
richer color. In Three Thousand Miles 
to the Point of Beginning the magic of 
the artist’s light patterns, never sharp 
contrasts of darkness and radiance, is 
appreciable. There is, moreover, a sense 
of spatial depth from which the design 
emerges. 

Probably the most important work 
from a technical point of view is The 
Instant, an amazing intricacy of detail 
subdued to totality of impression. Two 
small canvases, Page 49 and Morning 
Myth are marked with a red star in 
this Baedeker. (Viviano, to Mar. 11.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


EGypTIAN XIX Dynasty: Rameses II 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego 














A Second Mona Lisa 


On Fes. 2, the New York press was 
invited to the Princeton Club for a 
one-day view of a portrait of a woman 
who, though somewhat slimmer and 
younger, is almost a dead ringer for 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa in the Louvre. 
The two paintings are nearly identical 
in pose and costume. 


Owned by Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of 
Hanover, N. H., and his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Alice C. E. Vernon, the portrait 
appears to have had a history as color- 
ful as the legends about its subject, La 
Gioconda. According to a release issued 
by Sara Newmeyer who represents the 
Vernons, this Mona Lisa was entrusted 
to William Henry Vernon by the un- 
happy Marie Antoinette shortly before 
her death. Vernon, a young American 
favorite at the French Court, we are 
told, listed the picture in a catalogue 
of paintings he owned as “A Nun,” and 
brought it home to Newport in 1797. 
It has remained in the Vernon family 
through the years. 


The painting, which had been thor- 
oughly cleaned in 1933, came, two years 
ago, to the attention of Dr. Thomas 
Macoughtry Judson, an American whom 
Miss Newmeyer describes as: “an art 
expert .. . for many years Curator of 
the Cicognara Collection in the Vati- 
can.” 

Dr. Judson subjected the canvas to 
tests including X-ray. Without in any 
way casting doubts upon the authen- 
ticity of the Louvre’s Mona Lisa, he 
states, in part: 


“This Mona Lisa shows a younger 
woman than the Louvre version. In my 
opinion, the Vernon Mona Lisa was be- 
gun worked upon and done by Leonardo 
at the time she was saddened, thinner, 
and deeply affected by the death of her 
baby. Not being able, due to her health, 
to have her portrait completely finished, 
she desisted; returning when her health 
was restored for its finishing pose. 
Leonardo, seeing the impossibility of 
adapting this portrait to an heavier and 
older woman, did the Louvre version. 

. . The clearcut brush work in this 
Vernon Mona Lisa bars attribution to 
any foliowers or pupil of Leonardo da 
Vinei... 2:2” 

The American Mona Lisa, now valued 
by its owners at $1,000,000, rests in a 
bank vault. States Dr. Vernon: “Even- 
tually, we hope, the painting will find 
its way into one of the great public 
collections of America.” If it does, we 
are bound to hear further opinions 
about it and about its history. 


Son of the Sun at San Diego 


As the corner-stone of its new Egyp- 
tian department, The Fine Arts Gallery 
of San Diego has just acquired a monu- 
mental, free-standing yellow quartzite 
figure of Rameses II. Dating from about 
1285 B.C., the sculpture, executed for a 
temple at Tanis, is characteristic of the 
grandiose yet sensitive art of the XIX 
Dynasty which witnessed the final flow- 
ering of Egypt’s ancient traditions. 

This impressive piece is identified by 
a cartouche and an inscription as “Ram- 
eses II (the mighty bull), beloved of 
truth, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
seizer of the two lands with his ox-like 
arm, chosen of Ra, son of the Sun.” 
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Apartment-Size Art 


Ir SEEMS a shame that the Federa- 
tion of Modern Painters and Sculp- 
tors didn’t call their engaging mid- 
season show “apartment-size art’ to 
attract decorating columns as well as 
art pages. About 50 top local artists 
contribute small work varied enough 
to fit the space, taste and purse of New 
Yorkers who, though they are not “col- 
lectors,” would enjoy owning some first- 
rate, scaled-to-live-with, art. To track 
down as varied and as good an assort- 
ment as that now on view at the Lotos 
would take a month of Saturdays and 
more questions than many potential, 
though casual, art patrons care to ask. 

The sculpture, informally arranged, 
is inviting. Figures by Ferber, Lip- 
ton, Mary Callery, Rhys Caparn and 
George Morris are full-fledged, though 
miniature examples. De Creeft’s mem- 
orable portrait and Anita Weschler’s 
dramatic group show that sculpture, to 
have full impact, need not be large. 

Among the paintings (watercolor and 
related mediums) a hypnotic land- 
scape by Mommer kept inviting me 
back as did Constant’s cubic ducks and 
an especially striking Gottlieb. Small 
pictures by Xceron, Stillman, Suzy Fre- 
linghuysen, Edith Bry and Nathaniel 
Poussette-Dart showed up Well as state- 
ments by artists who know how to 
make color work for them. (Lotos 
Club, to Mar. 5.)—Doris BRIAN. 


Distaff Sculpture 


THERE IS vicor and challenge in the 
sculpture by members of the National 
Association of Women Artists. Belong- 
ing neither to the extreme right nor 
the extreme left, the women offer a 
thoughtful show which is not dominated 
by a mood of experimentation and 
search, but instead gives an impression 
that here are artists who have found 
the solutions to their problems. 

Mary Callery is one of the few sculp- 
tors present who is as interested in the 
areas which surround sculptured forms 
as she is in the sculptured object itself. 
Her lyric interplay of line and enclosed 
space in Two Figures is a high spot 
here, as it would be in any other show. 

Other outstanding entries are Jane 
Wasey’s large Calypso figure in green 
honing stone; Doris Caesar’s strong 
Mother and Child, which also utilizes 
linear emphasis, although in a much 
different manner than does Miss Cal- 
lery’s work; Elisabeth Model’s simple, 
sensitive figure pieces. 

Compact massing of figures into in- 
tegrated groups are found in Anita 
Weschler’s well-thought-out, rhythmic 
A Time To Cast Away and Kermah 
Kallman’s ’Cello Section. Something of 
the Egyptian attitude to sculpture comes 
through in both Cleo Hartwig’s taut 
Cat and Mary Kellner’s large Woman. 

Portraits—of unconventional and 
widely disparate, but equally strong ap- 
peal—are shown by Ruth Nickerson, in 
a charming young Black Narcissus; 
Minna Harkavy, in an interesting head 
of a man, and Eugenie Marron in Swed- 
ish Girl. An abstraction by Olga Gai- 
tein, and works by Sybil Kennedy and 
Beatrice Stone should also be cited. 
(Argent, to Mar. 2.) 

—JUDITH Kaye REED. 
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WESCHLER: The Family. Lotos Club 


More Habsburgiana 


Complementing the exhibition of the 
Habsburg treasures at the Metropolitan 
is a group of prints selected from among 
the 5,000 acquired by this museum last 
year from the Austrian State collec- 
tions. Many of the prints, which are 
largely duplicates from the celebrated 
Albertina archives, are of great rarity. 
They are arranged in galleries adjoin- 
ing the big show. 

To this already lavish display (DIcEsT 
Dec. 1) have been added 23 Brussels 
tapestries, the majority of which belong 
to three famous series: The Story of 
Alexander the Great, The Seven Deadly 
Sins and The Seven Cardinal Virtues. 
Another late arrival is the cradle of 
the King of Rome. 

To encourage the kind of record- 
breaking attendance the art from 
Vienna enjoyed in Washington, the Met- 
ropolitan will remain open during this 
exhibition on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. The public gets a break with 
admission-free Mondays. At all other 
times, it costs a well-spent 50 cents to 
see the show unless you’re a member. 


WaseEyY: Calypsa: Argent 











Maestro Marini 


IT WOULD BE a tough job to write 
about Marino Marini without resorting 
to superlatives, for though this 49-year- 
old sculptor is only now having his first 
one-man show in America, he is one of 
today’s artistic giants. As for the show 
—27 magnificent bronzes, one big sculp- 
ture in wood, 10 drawings and a num- 
ber of lithographs—it will be hard to 
match among this season’s moderns. 

Much of the pleasure of seeing Mari- 
ni’s sculpture is the pleasure of encount- 
ering the familiar. Marini borrows 
qualities from the traditions he knows 
well—the Chinese, the Tuscan — and 
eases you into accepting his work as 
you’d accept an old friend. Meanwhile, 
you discover new things. You see the 
contemporary along with the tradi- 
tional, personal with universal, real- 
istic with abstract. 

Marini is abstract in the sense that 
Lachaise and Nadelman were. But he 





MarINI: Standing Woman. Buchholz 


has a touch of specific human dignity 
not at all evident in the playful Nadel- 
man and the academic Lachaise. This, 
perhaps, explains why he is one of the 
finest contemporary portraitists. You 
have only to look at his Carlo Carra— 
so like a Roman senator—to see how he 
grasps the essentials which at once re- 
veal and transcend the sitter’s character. 

Look at Marini’s poignant series of 
startled horses and riders. Study the 
graceful nudes—so solid, yet so tenta- 
tive. These are resolved problems in 
volume, satisfying from every angle. 
Thrust balances thrust, curve flows in- 
to curve, mass relates to mass with a 
look of compact solidity. Yet, with it 
all, a wonderful buoyancy makes you 
feel that the bronze surfaces—mottled 
with plaster residue to give an antique 
textural finish—are as fragile as egg- 
shells. And if these are not excited 
sculptures, neither are they static, for 
in the last analysis an expression, a 
gesture, the direction of a glance counts 
for as much as the weight of a form. 
(Buchholz, to Mar. 11.)—BELLE KRASNE. 
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PicaBlA: Bissextiles. Fried 


Synchro-Sennhauser 


JOHN SENNHAUSER insists that his 
paintings are neither abstract nor non- 
objective. Whatever you choose to call 
them, his graphic representations of 
mood reveal rare sensitivity in the use 
of color and in the adapting of shapes 
to the effect he wishes to create. 

He has an almost uncanny ability to 
project powerful linear rhythms. Sim- 
plified patterns, stripped to their bare 
essentials, result in dramatic and per- 
sonalized expressions of movement and 
action. Through dissonance and con- 
cordance of incisive line, and with con- 
tiguous or separated forms, he achieves 
a multiplicity of emotions. 

His current paintings are divided into 
three groups which he calls Synchro- 
formic, Curviangular, and Color Form 
in Color Space. The Synchroformic com- 
positions, closely related to musical 
motifs, are dominated by an interplay 
of rhythms and brilliant thrusts coun- 
terbalanced by horizontal planes. 

Broken angles and accentuated ten- 
sions characterize the Curviangular 
paintings, while the Color Form in 
Color Space renditions contain a pro- 
nounced Japanese feeling in their sharp 
jagged lines and clean colors. (Artists, 
to Mar. 23.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


AN EXHIBITION of paintings by Fran- 
cis Picabia, although mainly retrospec- 
tive, reveals that this veteran painter 
is still working at top speed since can- 
vases of the current year are included. 
Picabia, who has been in turn a cubist 
(or that variety hailed by Apollinaire as 
orphist), a dadaist, and a surrealist, re- 
ceived an inspiration from his Ameri- 
can visit at the time of the Armory 
Show. The tempo of American life, as 
well as its mechanization influenced 
him, as his paintings of machines show. 

His gouaches of machinery, however, 
were not, like Leger’s, carried out in 
heavy cubistic formulas. As in Bissex- 
tiles, they a to present, in an 
involution of rhythmic forms, the com- 
ponents of some dissected bit of mech- 
anism in circling blacks and whites 





ScHrac: Sun Caught in the Trees 
Kraushaar 


SENNHAUSER: Synchroformic No. 1. Artists 
































































Picabia’s Heart Still Belongs to Dada 





against a pale ground. All the gouaches 
of this type are highly decorative and 
in direct contrast to an early cubist 
painting which asserts its pattern of 
juxtaposed forms in vehement color. 
The Portrait de Guillaume Apollinaire 
is a witty tribute to that proponent and 
expositor of the principles of cubism. 

It is unfortunate that none of Pica- 
bias surrealist paintings, in which one 
form is superimposed over another in 
a flux of color, are exhibited. They are 
some of his most original works. His 
recent canvases, such as Regard et in- 
nocence du mal, suggest that he has 
returned to dada procedure in a de- 
cided effect. It will be recalled that 
he assisted in editing dada reviews, 
both in this country and in Europe, so 
that his earlier prepossession still in- 
terests him. (Rose Fried, to Mar. 31.) 

—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Subjective-Schrag 


Kar Scurac is an original artist who 
has a gift for evoking the rich beauty 
of imaginatively studied moods of na- 
ture. His second exhibition—his first in 
oils—makes exciting looking. Here is a 
modern who uses meaningful abstrac- 
tion because abstraction’s greater free- 
dom is necessary to his expressive and 
subjective art. It underscores beauti- 
fully such subjective themes as the en- 
chantment of a Night in a Forest, the 
dazzling splendor of Sun Caught in the 
Trees or the vital and intricate patterns 
of Roots and Foliage. 

Sometimes it is the immediate im- 
pact of dramatic color that first at- 
tracts the eye, as does the vibrant red- 
orange warmth which pervades Land- 
scape and Fruit. But even here, great 
vitality comes from Schrag’s virtuoso 
draughtsmanship and calligraphy, from 
his strong forms and his original vision. 

These are paintings that combine 
rich decorative effects with substantial 
achievement as painting. And if Schrag 
is inspired to some of his best works 
by themes of nature, his imaginative 
approach also transmutes more humble 
indoor subjects into resonant, lyrical 
pictures. See Still-Life at Dark, which 
turns the profusion of fruit, flowers 
and table objects into effective painting. 

As strong as the paintings are his 
beautiful drawings. Here, even more 
than in the paintings, his draughtsman- 
ship can be appreciated. In textural 
interest, in variety of brush stroke, and 
in overall unity of style and statement, 
the drawings should find a high place 
among contemporary American work. 
They show how much Shrag has learned 
from the Chinese without losing the 
vigor which only personally evolved 
handwriting can give to a work of art. 
(Kraushaar, to Mar. 11.) 

—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


Active Honolulu Artist Dies 

John B. Freitas died recently at his 
home in Honolulu. Although he did not 
devote his full time to painting and 
art activities until he retired from 37 
years of service with the Hawaiian Elec- 
tric Co., Mr. Freitas was an active 
member of the art community and a 
member of the Association of Honolulu 
Artists, the Honolulu Art Society, The 
Print Makers and other groups. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


Design: Art’s Minimum Requirement 


Is DESIGN the most important single 
element used by the painter or sculptor 
to gain his practical and esthetic ends, 
or is it not? 

Sooner or later, the art world must 
come to grips with the crucial question 
of design. The sooner it does so, the 
better for the culture of our nation as 
a whole. 

On the one hand, we have those arts 
which are unthinkable without design: 
music and the dance most obviously, but 
poetry, drama, the novel and architec- 
ture no less fundamentally. In the visual 
arts we have the long historical tradi- 
tion of designed creation which culmin- 
ated in the old masters of Europe and 
carried over into a modern revival. 


An impressive number of artists, both 
European and American, have again 
learned that the chaotic elements of 
nature must be reorganized into the 
controlled relationships of design in 
order to dramatize subject and give 
the spectator deep sensory pleasure in 
terms of color, space and form. Better 
than members of any other profession, 
leaders among modern artists know this 
double function of design ‘in art. 


On the other hand, there are the 
chaos-of-nature copyists, the design-less 
realists, the members of the school of 
confusion who imitate superficial as- 
pects of the modern without under- 
standing. There is also a large public 
(including many professional art offi- 
cials) which approves both the chaos 
and the confusion. 


The latest in a long list of examples 
of this kind of approval is the honoring 
of Edward Hopper with a retrospective 
exhibition at the Whitney Museum, an 
event which repeats the honors offered 
the same artist by our Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1933. Hopper’s outstanding 
characteristic is that, although he is an 
artist who has had a long, professional, 
hard-working career of insulated sin- 
cerity, he has not yet learned the art 
of the picture. 

The fact that Hopper is now honored 
for human virtues and for technical 
skill, despite this crucial ignorance, 
again dramatizes the basic issue of de- 
sign. Two of our leading museums do 
not consider the art of design a neces- 
sary ingredient of pictures! 

It is old stuff, this design issue—very, 
very old stuff. The Stone Age cave man 
knew how to design his pictures of 
bison. In the intervening centuries, near- 
ly all artists, both primitive and sophi- 
sticated, have known how to design 
their chosen subjects. 


Thirty-seven years ago, most Ameri- 
can artists were as ignorant of the art 
of design as are the Hoppers and the 
confusionists of today. But, stimulated 
by the Armory Show of 1913, we learned. 
It was a slow, and at first a painful 
learning. But the great secret was re- 
vealed by that historic exhibition. 

Is there any possible way by which 
this knowledge of design and its im- 
portance to art can be transmitted to 
those artists and laymen in places of 
responsibiltiy in the art world who have 
chosen not to seek out the answer for 
themselves? 
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STERNE: N. Y., N. Y. No. 17: Parsons 


No Sterne Realities 


HeEppA STERNE is an extremely inven- 
tive artist who happens to be married 
to one of our most inventive cartoon- 
ists, Saul Steinberg. Both work with an 
eye to the more fantastic features of 
modern civilization. Yet, if they take 
off from the same depot, they arrive 
at very different destinations. 

Steinberg’s knack for piling up ab- 
surd trivia, detail by detail, has wit as 
an end result. He makes the impossible 
possible. Hedda Sterne makes the pos- 
sible impossible. By giving us forms 
which, at first glance, look as familiar 
as derricks and cranes, subway stations 
and airports, she leads us into a strange 
Buck Rogers world. She takes today’s 
machine forms and turns them into to- 
morrow’s totems. She prods our imag- 
ination: this building in N.Y., N.Y., 
No. 17—with its weird tiers piled sky- 
high—looks like the control tower of 
an airport, an airport to be built some 
three centuries hence. 

The intimations of space felt in the 
best of the canvases are the results 
of skillful handling of color. See, for 
example, how the strange, grey shapes 
of No. 7 materialize out of the sky, or 
how, in Antropograph No. 20, black 
gives the design punch, but color de- 
cides what is to stay back and what 
to come forward. 

The same inventive use of color gives 
these fantastic canvases that extra 
fillip which transforms a fact into an 
enchanting fairy tale. (Parsons, to Mar. 
4.)—BELLE KRASNE. 





Chromatic Browne 


ABSTRACTION IN DESIGN and fantasy 
in conception are united in the work of 
Byron Browne. This artist boldly ex- 
plores the unknown and unknowable 
while giving them a little fillip of ob- 
jectivity to anchor them to the known 
world around us. 

His vigorous color patterns—cobalt, 
viridian, crimson and a yellowish-pink 
predominating—give animation to all 
his paintings. In such a canvas, for ex- 
ample, as Cataclysm, the clash of hues 
is as vehement as the clash of planes. 
Curiously enough, this flat-patterned 
work suggests that its two-dimensional 
forms actually exist in a definite depth 
of space. 

There is an upward thrust of design 
in many of Browne’s canvases, forms 
appearing to rise from the lower edge 
of the painting to its top, producing a 
sense of multangular movement in a 
lively sequence of thrusting forms. This 
movement is marked in Nautilus, which 
is carried out in a delicate adjustment 
of whites and yellows with lines of sharp 
green lending verve to the pallor of the 
picture as a whole. 


Dancer with floating scarves and flux 
of garments, and Butterfly with its flut- 
tering, diaphanous wings are, however, 
involved in sinuous rhythmic motion 
rather than in angular thrusts. 

Summer Night approaches, perhaps, 
most decidedly to objectivity. Its re- 
clining figure enmeshed in a decorative 
pattern of lattice work is appreciably 
a solid form, while the figured wall- 
paper of the background and a glimpse 
of sky and stars link symbolism with 
reality. 

A few of the paintings seem to indi- 
cate that the artist’s performance oc- 
casionally falls behine. his conception, 
resulting in a confused accumulation of 
detail rather than in the clarity and 
acuity which is revealed in the major- 
ity of his canvases. (Grand Central, to 
Mar. 4.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


BROWNE: Jester with Horn 
Grand Central 
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The Taste of Cold Buffet 


Bernard Buffet, a Parisian artist 
young enough to consider Picasso “old 
hat” (he was born in 1927) is now hav- 
ing his first New York show. Buffet 
already has Paris agog, and this show 
should help to create the same effect 
in New York. 

Buffet is not fickle, and though he 
allegedly turns out a painting every 
three days, he tackles few themes. 
(Those seen here are chiefly still-lifes.) 


These canvases have a singular aus- 
terity, almost an archaic rigidity. The 
effect, though instantaneous and har- 
monious, is the result of an accumula- 
tion of cold details. Palest lavender, 
faded pink and the most subtle mustard 
tones are as far as Buffet ventures with 
color. The brunt is borne by black and 
white. Forms are flat, linear, angular, 
yet always rooted in reality. 


Buffet’s subjects are fish with thorny 
spikes, lemons with facets rather than 
curves, and bristling, thistle-like ob- 
jects—all as inviting as a family of 
porcupines. Paint is spread as if it had 
been rationed. Contours are reinforced 
with black; surfaces are scrawled and 
scratched with a web of penciled lines. 


Though all this adds up to something 
cold and forbidding, Buffet’s canvases 
are not at all difficult to enjoy. They 
are very handsomely, if starkly, de- 
signed. They are lyric and perhaps a 
bit sad, but they will impress you if 
you enjoy painting in its more detached 
moments. (Kleemann, to Mar. 4.)—B. K. 


French without Picasso 


Pailés, a French painter of repute 
in Paris, is making his debut here with 
a large exhibition which reveals both 
his accomplished craftsmanship and the 
fact that he has originated his idiom 
of expression without side glances at 
Picasso et al. His brushwork is deci- 
sive and sure, his designs concentrated 
and coherent for all their abundance 
of detail. While he often uses objective 
forms as the bases of his compositions, 
he delivers them from realistic sug- 
gestion by ignoring local color. Seated 
Girl, a soundly modeled figure, escapes 
comparison with a Salon nude because 
of its variegated painting of flesh tones. 


The numerous still-lifes are carried 
out in luscious color and with interest- 
ing organization. Forms and shapes 
have just enough distortion to lend 
them piquancy. For background some 
of them have triangular, jutting folds 
of glowing hues which imbue the group- 
ing of solid objects with a pleasing vi- 
brancy. Color, one of the artist’s espe- 
cial gifts, is sometimes employed in 
nice modulations of deep tones or again 
in a brilliant irridescence. 

Some small canvases are particularly 
appealing. Landscape, with its flash of 
blue water, rise of distant hill, and 
clustering village conveys the charac- 
ter of the scene as convincingly as 
though it were spread out on a large 
detailed area. The same tribute should 
be paid to the small paintings, The 
Clowns and The Square, It is gratify- 
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ing to come upon a painter who knows 
what he wants to say and how to say 
it in his own terms, (Carstairs, Mar. 
7-31.)—M. B. 


Moreing’s Eloquence of Understatement 


David Burr Moreing, who exhibited 
pastels three years ago, returns to 57th 
Street with a group of landscapes in 
oil. These reveal his sensitive apprecia- 
tion of nature and considerable ability 
to express it. Especially in the land- 
scapes of New Mexico does Moreing’s 
work command inter@$t- Modestly yet 
successfully he sugg@sts the grandeur 
of that region. 

Quiet and conservative in style, these 
pictures have some of the eloquence of 
understatement. The imaginative treat- 
ment of Rio Grande, which has the 
strange appeal of an imagined lunar 
landscape; the freshness of painting in 
On the Road to Los Alamos; and the 
originality of Erosion Castle, which de- 
scribes the dramatic setting intimately 
without minimizing its wonder, are 
tributes to the artist’s quiet skill. 
(Milch, to Mar. 11.)—J. K. R. 


Kelly’s Romance Plus Geometry 


Paintings and drawings by Leon 
Kelly, a comparatively little-known 
American of considerable gifts and 
imagination, make a striking exhibition 
that covers the past 20 years. 

A modern upon whom the Renais- 
sance has cast its spell, Kelly can fuse 
mystery with abstraction and create ro- 
mance with geometry. Many of his pic- 
tures also have a surrealist air but there 
is nothing of the pseudo-Freudian in 
his work. Where surrealism enters, it 
is in the form of fantasy. 

Grouped about a few major themes, 
some of his masterfully executed pic- 
tures depict the return and departure 
of people. Others reveal the feeling of 
surreality Kelly finds in the work of 
certain Renaissance painters. There are 
imaginative concepts of birds and beasts, 
boldly detailed, exciting pictures paint- 
ed in beautifully controlled pigment. 

A separate gallery displays Kelly’s 
unusual drawings. Strange Pythagorean 
dramas which combine a child’s wonder 
in a fairy-tale with stringent design and 
half-withheld subject matter, they make 
a curious and intriguing exhibition. 
(Hugo, to Mar. 20.)—J. K. R. 


Talent: Real and New 


Robert Conover, 29-year-old prize 
winner of Laurel’s 1949 New Talent 
exhibition, is now having his first one- 
man show. The impression he makes is 
a good one. His abstract designs are 
clean, quite assured, and often very 
handsome. Composed of planes of color 
intersected by lines, they suggest a 
series of broken reflections such as.one 
might see in a maze of mirrors. 

Most of Conover’s canvases have a 
frosted effect. Machines, for example, 
looks like the ice-block wall of an 
igloo. Interior, however, is as colorful 
as the workings of a steel foundry at 
night. Color erupts and cascades against 
a dark ground, suggesting fountains of 


fire reflected on a lake. And if the 
stress of verticals in this canvas tends 
to pull apart the composition, The Win- 
dows gives us a more cohesive design 
of bold and solid red, black and white. 

Conover has come a long way since 
Night Shapes, the painting with which 
he took the New Talent award. His 
current work shows that he is capable 
of creating striking effects. It is far 
less hesitant. And it shows a note- 
worthy advance in the ability to sug- 
gest space in abstract terms. (Laurel, to 
Mar. 10.)—B. K. 


Contemporary Comes of Age 


Though not by a long shot always 
top-notch, the work in the 21st birth- 
day show of Contemporary Arts often 
proves how wisely the organization has 
cast its bread on the waters. Many of 
the young artists it has launched are 
now doing it proud. Included in the 
group of 39 artists now showing is Vir- 
ginia Cuthbert, whose pastel-hued Ghost 
Town, though a trifle chic, is striking. 
Ellis Wilson’s paintings show imagina- 
tion, boldness, and a really daring sense 
of color. With flat areas of subtle and 
hot tones, this artist creates great bulk 
and haunting effects. Selig’s filages— 
meshes of complicatedly stratified wire 
—sometimes suggest a kinky permanent 
wave, but are commendable for their 
originality and their intricate delicacy. 

Czoka’s Shooting is an impassioned 
dark scene, full of smoldering flashes 
and Goya overtones. A pair of Klionis 
watercolors is marked by suggestive- 
ness and a nice sense of atmosphere. 
John Chapman Lewis’ energetic Sea- 
drift is a brooding piece of romanticism, 
marred by too insistant notes of red 
and blue. Beatrice Cuming’s industrial 
scene is solidly built on fact yet shows 
a feeling for abstraction. (Contemporary 
Arts, to Mar. 4.)—B. K. 


De Geofroy Designs with Grace 


Henry de Geofroy is a modern-mind- 
ed artist whose stylistic attractions in- 
clude decorative use of line and good 
command of fresh color. Ranging from 
straight studio subjects like Glass of 
Water (a triumphant essay on the vir- 
tues of poverty), to figure compositions 
and semi-formal portraits, the exhibi- 
tion is uneven but lively. 

Renaissance reds and green-yellows 
enhance the sensuous appeal of the 
well-modeled Torso. A blond beach 
composition with Sleeping Girl; a well- 
brushed landscape; and some still-lifes 
in which prosaic subjects, realistically- 
painted, gain grace and distinction 
through emphatic designing, are also 
outstanding. (Demotte, to Mar. 18.) 

—J. K. R. 


Major Memorial Show 


The memorial exhibition of the work 
of Henry Major shows the paintings of 
an artist who, beginning life as an 
caricaturist in his native Budapest, only 
in his later years devoted himself to 
painting exclusively. Having achieved 
sucess through his drawings, he came 
to America and continued in this field. 

Major’s early canvases display old 
world technique in their underpainting, 
glazes and dark backgrounds. His work 
from Provincetown (where he finally 
settled and painted till his recent death) 


[Continued on page 19] 
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WILSON: Railroad Crossing. Babcock. 


Sol Wilson Lends Us His Eyes 


How DO WE RECOGNIZE true maturity 
in a painter—that profoundly satisfy- 
ing meeting of style and technique 
which produces artistic expression in 
its fullest sense? 

If an artist reaches maturity when he 
controls his subject and materials in 
such a way that he can make his im- 
pression of a place, a mood or a per- 
sonality seem to be your impression, 
then Sol Wilson belongs to that small 
group of American artists whose work 
shows not only imagination and talent, 
but fulfillment. 

In his new paintings, drawn on 
themes of much-painted Cape Cod, Wil- 
son reveals how strongly he has made 
familiar subject matter his own. An 
artist who did not achieve wide recog- 
nition until he reached the half-century 
mark in 1947, Wilson worked hard and 
quietly to perfect the expression of 
the kind of image which was long in 
his painter’s eye. 

The current show is divided between 
seascapes (he has switched from Cape 
Ann to Cape Cod), street scenes, and 
interiors with figures—the last depict- 


ing, without ancedote, the lives of fish- 
ermen. All are intensely felt and well 
realized. The rugged coast, the pictur- 
esque streets and the barren interiors 
are painted in a personal manner which 
has authority. 

Wilson’s color is as dramatic as ever. 
Beautiful blues and greens are inte- 
grated with reds and yellows to make 
compositions that retain their richness 
despite the leaden grays which appear 
in the skies, floors or streets of most 
of his pictures. Textures have a new 
importance, as in The Torn Sail, one 
of the major new works, a commanding 
organization of form and color, bold in 
design and with a new emphasis upon 
geometric pattern. 

Occasionally Wilson turns from at- 
mospheric sea pictures to such outdoor 
still-lifes as Ruins of a Pier with its 
abstract pattern of rotting wood and 
nets. The Candy Store, one of the few 
metropolitan scenes, Street in Province- 
town, and After Supper are other peak 
works in an exhibition which is con- 
sistently good. (Babcock, arM. 6-25.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Rookies Score at Brooklyn’s Biennial 


As OF THIS YEAR, Brooklyn’s annual 
becomes an all-juried biennial. The first 
biennial now current at the Brooklyn 
Museum, includes 124 items (in all 
mediums) culled from 686 entries sub- 
mitted by artists who either live or 
teach in Brooklyn. 

Chief focus is upon newcomers, stu- 
dents, and a host of artists who are 
unknown, or little known to both the 
public and the museum authorities. 
Bringing things up to a professional 
level, there is a sprinkling of work by 
Museum School teachers—Xavier Gon- 
zalez, William Kienbusch, Gabor Pe- 
terdi and Morris Schulman, the latter 
two significantly having copped prizes. 
Moreover, due to the timid boldness 
of most of the novices who show here, 
the assurance of such veterans as Minna 
Citron, Manfred Schwarz and Reuben 
Tam seems all the more conspicuous. 

Awards (in the form of U. S. Savings 


Bonds) went to Albert J. Kaytor’s oil, 
Sunday Dinner with Monkey; to Morris 
Schulman’s watercolor, Rocks and Sea; 
to Joseph Konzal’s bronze Dancers; and 
to Gabor Peterdi’s print, Alexander. 
Honorable mentions in oils were award- 
ed to Sonia Sadron and John Von Wicht; 
in watercolors to Thomas R. Barrett 
and Minna Citron; in sculpture to Na- 
thaniel Kaz; and in the graphic section 
to Martin Friedman. 

Deserving items which the jury by- 
passed include abstract oils by Justin 
Fleisher, Carlus Dyer, and Anthony 
Terenzio; semi-abstractions by Edward 
Zutrau and Maurice Golubov; and real- 
ist oils by Sidney Simon, Gigi Ford 
Pucci and Herbert Brill. Ivan Rigby’s 
polished abstract bronze figure merits 
mention, as do prints by Hilda Katz 
and Beatrice Ann Taylor, and a cleanly 
realistic drawing of a tree stump by 
Charles Seide.—BELLE KRASNE. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 17] 


is carried out in a lighter palette with 
greater fluency and spontaneity. Natur- 
ally his long training in close observa- 
tion of character accounts for the vital- 
ity of the many portraits shown. In 
these he reveals his ability to parallel 
mental habit with bodily gesture and 
facial expression. 

His Provincetown landscapes reveal 
with what sympathy and understanding 
he reacted to his chosen environment. 
(Levitt, Mar. 6-23.)—-M. B. 


Pen and Brush Sculpture 


The Fourth Annual Sculpture Ex- 
hibition of the Pen and Brush Club 
was seen last fortnight in a large show 
representing numerous mediums and 
contrasting approaches. Taken as a 
whole, the displays revealed that the 
lady sculptors have been neither too 
daring nor too personally inventive. 

This is not to say that the sculptures 
were, not competent, for many of the 
pieces showed a high degree of staunch 
craftsmanship. However, they seemed 
to be somewhat dulled by an under- 
mining conventionality. 

Mab Parker captured First Prize for 
her woodcarving, Black Girl, with its 
sustained, rhythmic gestures and clar- 
ity of design. But the most ambitious 
piece exhibited was Summer Reverie, 
an honorable-mention: winner by Betti 
Richards. Its graceful contours blend 
together to make a simplified and high- 
ly articulate rendition. A second honor- 
able mention was awarded to Gretchen 
Richardson for her slightly stylized 
head, Rose Mary. 

Dawn by Marion Sanford is well 
realized as is the sensitive Garden Piece 
by Cornelia Chapin. Not to be over- 
looked are the realistic portraits by 
Katherine Hobson and Ruth Brall. (Pen 
and Brush.)—M. S. 


Settings by Etting 


At a moment proclaimed even by the 
weather bureau as “dismal,” it is heart- 
ening to come upon the gaiety of Emlen 
Etting’s drawings and watercolors which 
afford a first-hand view of the openings 


EttTinc: Statue of Kamehameha 
Midtown 





March 1, 1950 





of the great houses of couture in Paris. 
Needless to say, there is a leavening 
spark of malice in this record of frou- 
frou, in the langorous, disdainful posing 
of the models, in the witty characteriza- 
tion of the onlookers. However allur- 
ingly the artist presents some choice 
confection on display, he also depicts 
boredom, envy and apathy on the faces 
of the fringing spectators. 

In the enjoyment of the amusing 
themes, one may forget with what art- 
istry they are executed. The swirling 
line that goes rhythmically across the 
paper defining a gesture here, a bit of 
ornament there, or the creating of 
striking personalities with a few bril- 
liant strokes are not everyday achieve- 
ments. Moreover, Etting possesses the 
gift of selection so thatthe essentials 
are sharply accentuat@éd, but there is 
no cluttering detail to mar the fervid 
tempo of these gatherings. 

In addition, the artist shows some 
drawings of Honolulu, travel notes, as 
it were, that present the character of 
the country, its people and its invading 
tourists, with both witty perception of 
incongruities and delicate appreciation 
of exotic scenery. (Midtown, to Mar. 
18.)—M. B. 


Notes, Copious and Cursory 


A famous tennis pro once said: 
“Show me a tennis player’s footwork 
and I'll tell you if he’s great.” Drawings 
often amount to the artist’s footwork. 
But, unlike footwork, they can be suffi- 
cient in themselves. 


Here’s the proof: a show of drawings 
by contemporary Americans. It includes 
charcoals, ink sketches and a few water- 
colors—some mere notes, others quite 
complete works of art. 

Among the masters you’ll find a pair 
of Marsden Hartley charcoals, one of 
them a broadly conceived, Cézannesque 
study of sinuous tree trunks. There’s a 
Sheeler watercolor sketch in somber 
red and grey planes, and a bright and 
delightful, Klee-like early Feininger, 
Die Korvette Nixe. A pair of decora- 
tive drawings by Morris Kantor shows 
this artist in a moment of singular clar- 
ity, as he loops lines with a bounding 
rhythm into a cohesive design. 


But younger artists steal the show. 
David Smith’s wife, Dorothy Dehner, 
offers sophisticated ink abstractions 
whose sensitive lines seem to fold back, 
like accordion pleats, into space sug- 
gested by watercolor washes. The 20- 
year-old Don Manfredi proves himself a 
gifted draughtsman with a brace of an- 
notated ink and wash studies which re- 
flect the sort of scientific interest one 
might find on a page of Renaissance 
preparatory sketches. And Leon Kelly, 
another draughtsman of unusual ability, 
gives his sensitive bird drawings a fan- 
tastic Gothic twist using the most fra- 
gile, meticulous pen technique. (Delius, 
to Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


Ada Gabriel Grows 


It is seldom that.one receives so 
definite an impression of sharing an 
artist’s point of view as that offered by 
the oils, gouaches and lithographs of 
Ada V. Gabriel—her individual idiom 
of artistic language expresses clearly 
her sensitive reactions to things seen. 
Delicacy and grace, which imbue all 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Winchendon Art Picture Frames 
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WEBER: The Manuscript. To be sold at Parke-Bernet 


Auctions: Impressionists and Their Followers 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, Post-Impres- 
sionists and American 20th-century 
paintings, many of them French in 
flavor, will be sold at Parke-Bernet on 
the evening of March 16 after exhibi- 
tion from March 11. Included with the 
pictures, some of which were formerly 
owned by Keith Warner, are a small 
group of French prints and some 24 
examples of African and Indonesian 
sculpture. 

Among the four Renoirs are a 1905 
Bust of a Girl which once was in the 
Vollard collection, and a _ landscape 
painted the same year. Also formerly 
owned by Vollard are three Rouaults: 
a Head of Christ, the Passion, 92 and 
the gouache frontispiece for Uba. The 
sale includes three Vlaminck still-lifes, 
some five examples by the ubiquitous 
Utrillo, three Chagalls and three De- 
rain paintings. 

Among the 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury French offerings are landscapes by 
Monet, Boudin and Sisley, The Grand- 
father by Douanier Rousseau, and 
paintings by Bonnard and Vuillard. 

Representative of recent French art 
which kept fairly clear of the cubist 
current are canvases by Dufy, Segon- 
zac, Derain, Soutine and Laurencin. 


American Impressionism is _ repre- 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIA 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 








sented in two studies of little girls by 
Mary Cassatt, while other American 
items include a brace of Marin water- 
colors, two gouaches by Alexander 
Calder, Weber’s The Manuscript (1943) 
which was exhibited in the 1945 Car- 
negie annual, and work by Brook, 
Avery and Austin. 


The prints are by Rouault, Lautrec, 
Matisse and Renoir. The _ sculpture, 
mostly of the type which played a part 
in developing some aspects of 20th cen- 
tury taste, includes, among other items, 
carvings from West Africa, the Ivory 
Coast, the Belgian Congo and the 
French Sudan, as well as a brass from 
French Equatorial Africa. 


Auction Calendar 


March 2. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Old 
Master Paintings. Property of Nate B. Spingold, 
John Hay Whitney & others. Raphael’s Madonna 
and Child owned by Mrs. F. G. Macomber, Jr. & 
Frans Hals’ Jonker Ramp and His Love owned 
by Theodore Kostner. Exhibition from Feb. 25. 


March 2, 3 and 4. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries: 
From the estate of Jonce I. McGurk & others. 
Furniture, decorations, statuary including a 
terra cotta bust of Benjamin Franklin, 
bust of George Washington and pair of cherub 
heads, and a minipiano,. Exhibition from Feb. 28. 


March 3 and 4. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English & American 17th & 18th century fur- 
niture. Property of Estate of Richard de Wolfe 
Brixey & others. Also Oriental Lowestoft, Crown 
Derby, Rockingham, Spode, Coalbrookdale & 
other porcelain. Small group of paintings, 
o. oriental rugs, ete. Exhibition from Feb. 


March 4. 2 P.M. Kende Galleries: French furni- 
ture and decorations. Property of Hjalmar J. 
Procopé, former Minister from Finland. In- 
cludes a collection of Oriental art with a pair 
of blanc de chine statuettes of Yuan Yin on 
lotus throne, carved mutton-fat jade group of 
Yuan Yin with Phoenix and other items. Also 
sale of certain properties of Racquet & Tennis 
Club of 370 Park Ave. Including print dupli- 
a. English 2 prints, paintings & draw- 

ngs, & American —— Paintings & drawings. 
Esnibition from Feb. 

March 6 and 7. 2 char IID Galleries: 
Art Reference Books. From the collection of 
the late Richard de Wolfe Brixey, estate of the 
late Mrs. Lee Delafield, Mrs. F. J. Peters & 
others. Books on flowers, furniture, Americana. 
first editions, sets in fine bindings & art auc 
tion catalogues. Exhibition from Mar. 2. 
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¢ * March 9. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Arms 

7 & armor, Renaissance furniture & objects of art. 
From the collections of the late Edwin M. 

Berolzheimer, now the property of Mrs. Edwin 
M. Berol, M, M. Movaghar & others. Includes 
Italian majolica, Renaissance . Persian & 
other textiles, pottery & bronzes. Exhibition 
from Mar. 4. 


- March 10 and 11. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French furniture & objects d’art. From the es- 
tate of the late Baron Max von Goldschmidt- 

Rothschild. Includes gold & enamel boxes, Brit- 
ish & French miniatures, Meissen & other an- 
tique porcelain, tapestries, pain Renais- 
sance jewels, 16th & 17th century silver & 
bronzes, German stoneware & enameled glass, 
Limoges painted enamels. Exhibition from Mar. 4. 


March 16. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern 
paintings & drawings. Property of Keith Warner 
& others. Among the paintings are Rouault's 
Clown, Passion 92, and Christ in the Market 
Place, both last in gouache, Renoir’s Bust of a 
Girl, and a landscape, Soutine’s Le Boeuf Ac- 
croche, Weber's The Manuscript, some Cassatt 
portraits of children, Vlaminck landscapes & 
flower pieces, Chagall flower pieces, Helion’s 
L’Homme au Journal, Utrillo’s La Maison de 
Mimi Pinson, & works by Derain, Rousseau & 
others. 


\ March 16, 17 & 18. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: English, French & Italian furniture & deco- 
rations. Property of Mrs. J. Cheever Cowdin & 
others. English furniture includes Sheraton ma- 
hogany drum table & writing table. French 
furniture includes Louis XVI /fauteuile and 
eorner console table and Louis XV and XVI 
commodes & tables. Among the decorations are 
vieux Paris mantel vases & Wedgwood black 
basalt urns with enamel decorations. Oriental 
earpets include Kirman hunting carpet & a 
Sharistan carpet. Exhibition from Mar. 11. 

March 16 and 17. Afternoon. House of Duveen, 

Inc. To be held at Manhattan Warehouse, 80th 

. St. and 3rd Ave. Venetian & French 18th cen- 
t tury furniture, decorations, period paintings, 
ne ete. Collections Princess Thurn-Taxis, Marchese 
Carlo Tempi & others. Also includes collection 







of English & American furniture & decorations. 
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Mee gests an inner conflict of which the 
943) painter himself may not be aware. 
Car- The work of Koren der Harootian, 
ook, one of the six sculptors chosen to com- 
plete the historical sequence of statues 
ae in the Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial 
aa on the East Drive of the Schuylkill 
a River (DicEst, Feb. 15) is to be seen in 
ps an impressive one-man offering at the 
Art Alliance. From the massive stone 
= downthrust of a titanic feathered eagle 
oa to the dark abstract symbolism of a 
rom woodcarving, Famine, the sculptor ex- 


presses himself directly in his chosen 
material. There is not one bronze in 
the lot. Form is felt through from the 
inside out, from the emotional nucleus 
of an idea to its expression in perma- 
nent material. The material itself is 


ou never allowed to dictate the idea. 
cols Covering a productive period of some 
Jr. & 12 or 15 years, the exhibition reveals 
woe a steady growth from the realism of 
sal earlier animal and human studies to 
thers. the recent powerfully decorative, yet 
Sa advisedly three-dimensional figures still 
herub vibrating from touches of the sculptor’s 
b. 28. chisel. Often using relatively thin stone, 
ae Harootian achieves illusion of full form, 
Wolfe creating compositions that must be seen 
rote from every angle to be appreciated. 
——_ 
-— Art Films at Brussels 

urni- 
ar J. The International Federation of the 
* oa Art Film held its second congress in 
in on Brussels. One feature was an Inter- 
2s national Art Film Festival at which 
Penis the best of recent art cinemas were 
— shown. Special issues of Les Beauw- 
wings. Arts and Les Arts Plastiques, entirely 


devoted to film efforts in the fields of 






= painting, sculpture, architecture, prints 
of S and the applied arts, are now available. 
= For details about the activities of this 






organization, address M. Luc Hassaerts, 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. 
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On the Material Side: 


By Ralph Mayer 

IN THIS ARTICLE, I shall continue to 
discuss some of the more recently used 
painters’ materials and techniques—as- 
pects of modern practice which have 
not as yet appeared in the books on 
technique, and which, judging by the 
number of queries that come to me, are 
of current interest. 


Granular Effects in Paint 

A widespread practice in recent years 
has been the introduction of sand, saw- 
dust and other coarse-textured materi- 
als into artists’ paints in order to get 
contrasting textures in paint areas. 
There is virtually nothing about this 
stunt in the books, and I don’t know 
what its past record has been. (The 
earliest examples I recall seeing were 
those of Braque and Lurcat.) 

If the coarse material has enough 
stability of its own (that is, if the 
particles will not split or disintegrate), 
and if it is not too heavily loaded, a 
good strong linseed oil paint film should 
hold it indefinitely, and the practice 
can be approved (or at least condoned) 
as harmless. The rules governing coarse 
and fine grinding of pigment in a paint 
film (or uniform particle size and par- 
ticle-size distribution) probably don’t 
apply here at all. My theory is that 
such very coarse matter remains out- 
side the pigment/oil system, in which 
ease it has little more effect on the 
durability of pigment structure than 
knots or other coarseness in the ground 
would. The practice, however, does offer 
problems in cleaning. I have seen heav- 
ily painted pictures in which the tex- 
ture of white paint has been “enriched” 
with a generous dose of what seems to 
be sawdust and woodchips. The result 
even suggests an effect of undercut- 
ting. I should hate to have the job of 
cleaning off the grime which one of 
these paintings would accumulate dur- 
ing the years. 

Another textural stunt involves the 
application of sand or other granular 
materials in a way which comes under 
the heading of what Daniel Thompson 
calls “the tar and feather system.” An 
area of the work is painted on an other- 
wise dry surface and while this area 
is still in a sticky, adhesive state, sand 
or other textural material is poured 
over it. When the coating sets, it binds 
the sand to it, making it stand out in 
bold contrast to the surrounding areas. 

What the eventual fate of such sur- 
faces will be and to what complications 
they may lead, no one can foresee. Some 
painters even take apart cheap jewelry 
and set the brilliant stones into wet 
paint. All sorts of things have gone 
into the construction of “paintings.” 
But the majority of artists still think 
of paintings as something that is done 
with paint, not with Lucite or buttons 
or what-have-you. And there are many 
people who will admire the artistic ef- 
fects of a “construction” but who would 
prefer to see its composer produce his 
effect with paint. 

These new departures, however, may 
very well have a great future before 
them. At any rate, it behooves the ex- 
perimental artist to show the same con- 
sideration for the durability of his 
work, to select his materials of con- 
struction with the same care as does 
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Recent Trends in Painting Mediums 


the artist who confines his efforts to 
the more conventional procedure of 
painting and sculpture. There are plenty 
of ancient precedents for the idea of 
combining properties of other materials 
with paint—for example, the gilding 
and textural pastiglia of early Italian 
tempera panels—but such procedures 
were based on well-established practices 
and executed by trained craftsmen. 


Casein Paints 


Modern casein, a refined product 
made from skim milk, is obtainable 
from industrial sources in the form of 
a dry powder. When properly dissolved, 
it can be made into fluid and pasty 
materials whieh have a great number 
of useful applications in industry and 
the arts. Casein, or rather its cruder 
prototype (homemade from pot cheese), 
has an ancient and honorable tradition 
as an adhesive and, to a somewhat les- 
ser degree, as a paint binder. As a 
glue, it was recommended as far back 
as the 10th century, from which we 
have detailed recipes for its use in the 
preparation of wooden supports for 
paintings. Through the years, there is 
evidence of its occasional use as a 
paint binder, but there are few writ- 
ings on standardized procedure until 
the 19th century. 


In the early 20th century, prepared 
casein colors for artists began to ap- 
pear on the market, but until compara- 
tively recent years their use was con- 
fined principally to mural painting. In 
this area they have been used with con- 
siderable success, either straight—thin- 
ly and evenly applied to rigid plaster 
walls or panels—or in lime seco proc- 
esses to produce fresco-like effects. 
Casein paints have also been considered 
entirely suitable for thin painting on 
paper or boards in the gouache man- 
ner. In this case, however, the opinion 
generally held is that they are ade- 
quate but usually inferior to the more 
sensitive gouache or opaque watercolor 
paints made with gum binders. These, 


apparently, can be handled with great- 
er finesse. 


In recent years, the scope of ready- 
made casein paints in tubes has been 
greatly enlarged, and a number of 
firms have devoted much effort to per- 
fecting their working properties and to 
making them widely available. As 
painters became enthusiastic over the 
qualities of these tubed caseins, their 
use spread and artists began to see 
what striking results they could get 
by manipulating the paints in original 
ways. Today, as a result, we find art- 
ists applying these paints in unprece- 
dented ways, without confirmation of 
the ultimate durability of their work. 
This is especially true—considering the 
physical properties of paints with cas- 
ein binders—of certain risky techniques. 

There are two known facts about 
casein paints which the user should 
bear in mind as guides to their proper 
application and as cautions against go- 
ing too far in the zealous search for 
new uses. First of all, layers of cas- 
ein paint are brittle and tend to become 
more so with aging.. They yield, per- 
haps, the most brittle films of any of 
our accepted permanent artists’ ma- 
terials. Second, mixtures or emulsions 





of casein with linseed oil or the other 
vegetal drying oils turn yellow on short 
aging. Any improvement in flexibility, 
which the oil in such mixtures con- 
tributes, diminishes in time, for as the 
work ages there is continual embrittle- 
ment. A moderate amount of work has 
been done on casein binders, and there 
are references in books; but most of 
the past interest in casein binders, and 
most of their adoption as approved 
materials for artists, was based on their 
use on rigid walls or in techniques 
which do not call for heavily loaded 
impasto. Casein solution makes an ex. 
cellent emulsion, but because of its du- 
bious color stability with oils, it is best 
to emulsify it with waxes and resins 
when making tempera paints. 

Because, as yet, we have no con- 
clusive data either for or against the 
probability of its survival under such 
conditions, the painter who uses casein 
paints on canvas to compete with oil 
painting or to replace the egg-plus-oil 
tempera in mixtures must realize that 
he is departing from time-tested tra- 
ditional methods and employing pro- 
cedures which have, as yet, no very 
sound basis for approval. 

Over a century ago, some experiments 
were made along these lines in Boston 
and Philadelphia. They are of no use 
to us as data in the evaluation of our 
modern casein paints, but they will be 
interesting, perhaps, to those who look 
upon the use of casein in American 
painting as a modern development. 

Washington Alliston tried grinding 
pigments in skim milk, developing the 
picture as far as he could go with these 
paints and then finishing it by over- 
painting with oil colors and glazes made 
of copal varnish. His Elijah Fed by 
Ravens (painted, I believe, in 1817 and 
now in the Boston Museum) was worked 
in this manner. Thomas Sully painted 
many portraits in the usual solid, 
early American manner, but he also 
experimented with an “old master tech- 
nique,” combining thin transparent 
glazes with heavier, more opaque paint- 
ing. He has left us a detailed record 
of his use of skim milk colors as under- 
painting for oil and varnish glazes. 
Another early American painter, whom 
I suspect of using skim milk in some 
of his small “oil paintings,” was John 
James Audubon. 

But there must be considerable prac- 
tical research before painters can feel 
free to use even the improved modern 
casein paints in techniques other than 
those for which the medium’s good 
qualities made it acceptable. 
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140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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Responsive to “‘The Artist’s Touch” 


ROWNEY’S ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
made in England since 1789 






































QUESTION: 


Why are PERMANENT PIGMENTS used 
by more top-rated professional 
artists and art schools than 

any other colors? 





In 1789, the year Washington took his © __ 
presidential oath, Thomas and Richard | — 
Rowney opened a little shop in London ~~ 
to supply the needs of artists. Constable 
became their friend and customer; and 
the vitality of his canvases is an en- © 
during testimony to the excellence of | & 
their wares. ~ 


Today, the same old-time skill, care, © 


é week 





and craftsmanship employ scientific a ed 4 A N S W $ Q é 
precision methods to produce a range r . oo e 
of artists’ materials of unsurpassed ; Agi en 

i 


Because they are 
HONEST COLORS, 
HONESTLY REPRESENTED! 


quality. For instance: 
ROWNEY’S ARTISTS’ WATER COLOURS are rigorously tested for 
permanence by exposure to 500 hours’ direct summer sunlight. 


ROWNEY’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS are manufactured according 
to standards approved by a chosen panel of first-rank artists. 


ROWNEY’S CARBON PENCILS give the finest possible line with- 
out gloss. 


Ask your dealer for these and other Rowney materials, such as 
Rowney’s famous Hog Hair Briishes—or write direct to theimporters 


The Morilla Company Inc. 
330 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


819 SOUTH CORONADO STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Canadian Distributors, the A. R. Davey Co., 36-38 Wellington St., Toronto 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 

1 have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Sip ears. 
Leal Tanger, 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 













*Fully explained in the technical 
booklet ‘Enduring Colors for the Artist.” 
Ask your dealer for your FREE COPY. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS po Peeipgh oie 
SIMMONS - KING 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS © BRUSHES 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 
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Hyperion Press 


art books — large, 
handsomely 
printed volumes, 
each a true monu- 
ment to a great 
artist 


16 reproductions in full 
color and 160 photogra- 
vure plates convey the 
strong and very personal 
eneene of Gauguin’s 
$6.00 

















































The power and versatil- 
ity of the great Spanish 
artist are shown in 13 
full-color and 64 half- 
tone plates. Formerly 
$6.00. Only $2.95 

















Over 150 illustrations, 
16 of them in full color, 
with a masterful critique 
that penetrates the 
“mystery” of the artist. 

$7.50 























The work of one of the 
most dazzling of the 
Renaissance masters, 
presented in 16 full-col- 
or and 144 half-tone re- 
productions. Formerly, 
$7.50 Only $4.95 




















32 full-color lithographs 
of tulips, hyacinths, and 
narcissi by a world-fa- 
mous painter of flowers. 

$3.50 






















32 full-color. plates re- 
tain all the freshness and 
spontaneity of the origi- 
nal water-colors of these 
brilliant and bizarre 
plants. $3.50 










ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Modern American Sculptor 
“Chaim Gross” by Josef Vincent Lom- 
bardo. 1949. New York: Dalton House. 
274 pp. and 142 plates. $12.50. 


Few contemporary artists are ac- 
corded such impressive consideration 
during their lifetime as sculptor Chaim 
Gross receives in this handsomely pre- 
sented study. It would be gratifying if 
this most thorough monograph on an 
original and vigorous modern wood- 
carver inspired publishers to bring out 
more books designed to help us under- 
stand artists-who are still working 
among us. 


Composed of four parts, the book 
opens with a good survey of the devel- 
opment of modern art in this country. 
Particularly valuable is the introduc- 
tory section on art in the round, for 
author Lombardo has used material re- 
cently gathered for his forthcoming 
book on modern American sculpture. 


The biography of Gross which follows 
makes good reading for the artist’s life 
has been as interesting as it has been 
productive. And while Lombardo makes 
no special effort to dramatize it, he 
succeeds in giving his account an air of 
intimacy as well as of research. 


In his thoughtful analysis of Gross’ 
style the author discusses with clarity 
both the accomplishments and the in- 
fluences that shaped it. Four major in- 
fluences are suggested. Primitive Afri- 
can sculpture, whose basic form and ap- 
proach have appealed to so many modern 
painters and sculptors since the late 
19th century, is named first. Another 
style which has attracted Gross is that 
of East Indian figure sculpture—espe- 
cially the narrow-waisted, large-hipped 
sculptured women of the Gupta period, 
although Gross is more interested in 
lively acrobatic movement and vigorous 
rhythms than he is in sensuous appeal. 
He has been attracted, too, by the art 
of such modern sculptors as Gaston 
Lachaise. Lastly the author finds the 
exuberant influence of the Jewish Chas- 
sidic sect in which Gross was raised. 

Supplementing the general discussion 
of the sculptor’s style are comments on 
a great variety of individual works, 
while a large group of reproductions, 
lets the reader make up his own mind 
about Gross’ achievement. 


Life of Lautrec 


“Toulouse-Lautrec” by Gerstle Mack. 
1949. New York: Alfred Knopf. 379 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 


Those who haven’t read it before 
should be happy to discover this new 
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edition of Gerstle Mack’s 12-year-old 
biography of Toulouse-Lautrec; those 
familiar with it should be pleased to 
find it back in print. For this first com- 
plete English biography is an admirable 
portrait of Lautrec and his times. Based 
upon thorough research and first-hand 
interviews, it makes absorbing reading. 


The son of an eccentric nobleman of 
an ancient family, cruelly deformed by 
a series of accidents (possibly by hered. 
ity too), the spectacular little man with 
the stunted legs of a young boy lived 
the life of Montmartre in all its tawdry 
glamor and dissipation. Here is the 
kind of sensational material that could 
have tempted a less scrupulous biog- 
rapher to capitalize on its lurid aspects. 
Instead, Mack offers a sober, well-bal- 
anced study. Although he never glosses 
over the dissipation that killed Lautrec 
at the age of 37, the artist who emerges 
from this biography is far more a crea- 
tor of dignity than the grotesque genius 
of popular image. In fact, most of the 
color that enlivens the book—and there 
is much—comes from discussion of 
Lautrec’s Montmartre companions and 
models rather than from the details of 
his own life. 


Mack is content to state the facts 
and makes no attempt to explain, ex- 
cept by implication, the evolution of 
Lautrec’s personality. We are not told 
specifically how the simple, eager boy 
became the strange and contradictory 
man. Nevertheless, in these days of 
biographies filled with the speculations 
of amateur psychiatrists, it is both re- 
freshing and good to re-encounter this 
sound and unpretentious study. 


Book Briefs 


With the tenth volume in the “Docu- 
ments of Modern Art” series, edited by 
painter Robert Motherwell for Witten- 
born, Schultz, Inc., emphasis shifts for 
the first time from the plastic to lit- 
erary arts. The new work, From Baude- 
laire to Surrealism by Marcel Raymond 
($3.75, paper edition), is essentially a 
history of modern French poetry, but it 
also sets out to underscore the influence 
of the new poetic forms on art. In- 
cluded in the text is an essay “Mal- 
larmé and Painting” by Daniel-Henry 
Kahnweiler. The author asserts that “It 
was the reading of Mallarmé that gave 
the cubist painters the audacity freely 
to invent signs, in the conviction that 
sooner or later these signs would, in 
the eyes of the spectator, be the objects 
signified . . . to this poet modern art 
owes a debt of gratitude, equaled only 
by its debt to Paul Cézanne.” 

Also pointing out the similarity of 
aims and methods of much recent poetry 
and painting is a Reader’s Guide com- 
piled by Bernard Karpel, librarian of 
the Museum of Modern Art, who offers 
quotations, comments and an interna- 
tional bibliography on the subject. 
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57th Street in Review 
_ (Continued from page 19] 


her work, are provocatively combined 
with decisiveness of statement. Since 
her last showing, Mrs. Gabriel has 
gained markedly in her breadth of 
handling and rendering of substance. 

In The Big Top, the ponderous mass 
of the elephant is subtly balanced by 
a background thrust of poles and props. 
The play of light and shadow on the 
billowing canvas as well as on the form 
of the great behemoth are characteris- 
tic of the artist’s skill in breaking up 
light planes to form a pattern that 
enhances the design. In Once a Cow 
Path, a down-looking view of Broadway 
at night, Mrs. Gabriel evidences her 
ability to mold an intricacy of detail 
into coherence. 

The gouaches, with their clarity of 
pure color which is never insistent, are 
all appealing. The lithographs, many of 
Haitian scenes, possess a great variety 
of tonal modulations, finely adjusted. 
(Allison, to Mar. 10.)—M. B 


When Black + White = Color 

Kandinsky once said “white is a preg- 
nant silence . . . black a dead silence.” 
The Kootz Gallery is currently empha- 
sizing the faet that combination of the 
two or variation of black or white alone 
result in an exhibition that is anything 
but silent. In fact, one is scarcely aware 
that this group of abstract paintings 
predominately black and white. For 
black is no longer black but a color 
with myriad nuances, and white be- 
comes a field of reflected light. 

Adolph Gottlieb’s totemic expression, 
Ancestral Image, is lavish in its use of 
emery relieved by tiny splashes of lilt- 
ing color. The intricate textures and 


finest pigments that con be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 
ore intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
available to the artist. 


~~ 
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deeply incised linear design of Two 
Figures by Jean Dubuffet make a sen- 
sitive picture, and New York by Tobey 
shows the painter in a most articulate 
moment. Granada by Robert Mother- 
well, with its uncompromising organiza- 
tion and simplified palette, is a poetic 
expression. 

It is rare to find a Mondrian of 1910, 
and his lyrical Trees is a gratifying ex- 
perience. Woman Lying Town by Pi- 
casso offers another treat. 

We also found satisfying the lumin- 
ous colors and simplified treatment of 
Baziotes’ Black Silhouette and the vio- 
lent rhythms of Germania No. 2 by 
Hans Hofmann. Other artists repre- 
sented are Miréd, Tomlin, Kees and 
Braque. (Kootz, to Mar. _20.)—M. Ss. 


Schames Finds a Pastel in the Ruins 


It is strange that wartime debris 
can be molded into a creative instru- 
ment by the very man at whom the 
attempted annihilation was aimed. Sam- 
son Schames’ first New York one-man 
show is living testament of an undying 
need for beauty in the face of horror. 
His mosaics, composed of broken plates, 
nails, wire, and shattered bottles gath- 
ered after the London blitzes reveal 
majesty and sensitivity. The garbage of 
war has served him well in projecting 
the horrors of war. 

A gentle and sympathetic Crown of 
Thorns is fashioned from twisted nails 
and glass fragments, a tragic procession 
of cripples (Returning to the Home- 
land) becomes a powerful understate- 
ment of futility and pathos. 

Schames, who was born in Germany, 
spent many months in an English in- 
ternment camp before he was allowed 
to take active part in the British Home 
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These colors are a combination of the 











Army. But bars did not confine his ac- 
tive imagination and inventiveness. Con- 
densed milk mixed with stove soot, 
vegetable colors and brushes made from 
hair served his purpose in rendering 
stark and lonely watercolors of prison 
life. (Carlebach, to March 18.)—M. S. 
Suffering China 

The hunger and destruction which 
have ravaged China’s people and land 
for so long are graphically portrayed 
in the bamboo-stick paintings and draw- 
ings by one of China’s leading artists, 
Chiao Ssu-Tu. The pictures recall the 
work of Kaethe Kollwitz in their sim- 
ple and unforgettable rendering of hu- 
man misery. 

Girl Devouring Grass, the skeletal 
members of Family Reunion, and the 
worn, hopeless faces of old people who 
knew their hunger for food and order 
would never be satisfied, should be seen 
by all who feel remote from Asia’s 
problems. (St. Etienne, to Mar. 8.) 

—J. K. R. 
Little Pictures by Big Painters 

Primarily devoted to the principle of 
exhibiting works of art which adequate- 
ly fit the moderate budget, the Greiss 
Gallery is currently showing water- 
colors, woodcuts and lithographs by 
four accomplished artists. Dominating 
the exhibition are four sensitive litho- 
graphs by Max Weber. The same dis- 
criminating line and gentleness of con- 
cept found in his larger canvases are 
incorporated into his haunting Rabbi. 
Lyonel Feininger is represented with 
economically composed and cleanly de- 
signed woodcuts. We found especially 
satisfying the imaginative forms of Vil- 
lage and Marine. Delia Lorian shows 

[Continued on the next page] 
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exhibitions. They can’t take 
chances. Neither can you! i 
service is available to you, wheth- 
er collector, gallery or artist. 
For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
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DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
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61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
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handsomely colored watercolors and 
Stephen Pace’s sure linear drawings 
are facile. (Greiss, to Mar. 4.)—M. S. 


Robert White’s Fleeting Impressions 


A recent exhibition of paintings by 
Robert H. White posthumously honored 
this Philadelphia artist who was “dis- 
covered” at the age of 78. A sparetime 
painter, White modestly recorded im- 
pressions of the rural section in which 
he lived. His work is often infused with 
a personal note and a quiet suggestion 
of mystery. (Newcomb-Macklin.)—B. K. 


Graphics by Charles White 


Intense, powerful and pertinent are 
the drawings and lithographs by Charles 
White, leading Negro artist who, since 
childhood, has Jent his energies to the 
service of the oppressed. The skilled 
papers which he recently exhibited por- 
tray movingly the struggle of his peo- 
ple against discrimination. 

Employing an extraordinary graphic 
ability plus a sound grasp of design, 
White achieves statements that are 
sensitive and explosive. (ACA.)—M. S. 


Ben Wilson’s Ego Cycle 


Ben Wilson’s vigorous and emphatic 
canvases trace the life cycle of the ego. 
As painting, they reveal a well-ground- 
ed knowledge of organizational form 
and plastic value. His somber but lum- 
inous colors, harsh contours and dra- 
matic distortion, suggest the German 
expressionists. 

A disturbing robe of tragedy cloaks 
his paintings as he documents the de- 
velopment of man’s ego from birth, 
through frustration, to death. Wilson 
is a proficient craftsman, but at times 
he weakens his forms through extrava- 
gant use of broken, unrelated planes 
and often he muddles his pigment. 
(Salpeter, March 5 to 25.)—M. S. 


Fitzgerald’s New Discipline 


The new paintings by Virginia-born 
Harriet Fitzgerald, now of New York, 
show that she has disciplined her poetic 
reaction to nature into tighter, more 
cohesive form. Both the well-orches- 
trated Bear Mountain-October and the 
lyric Wind are attractive in color and 
personal in mood. Good organization 
also adds to the appeal of Forest I and 
Three White Trees. The clarity of de- 
sign in Waiting in the Rain makes this 
one of the best figure pieces, for Miss 
Fitzgerald’s technique often lags behind 
her ambitious content. (Barzansky, to 
Mar. 4.)—J. K. R. 


Fliegel’s Version of Visual Poetics 


Leslie Fliegel believes that “to create 
or recreate mood is the end of the 
artist who is primarily the visual poet.” 
The paintings in his second show try 
hard to fulfill this mission. Loaded with 
thick pigment, dramatic color and a pro- 
fusion of emphatic detail, they describe 
time and place. But in some of the most 
ambitious paintings, better command of 
formal organization and a recognition 
of the power of understatement are 
also needed. Fliegel also appears to for- 
get that moods recalled too often can 
become banal. Fresher and stronger im- 
pressions are found in Allentown, Pa. 
and the large, more broadly painted 
Rehearsal. Mystery of Whistle Stop, one 


[Continued on next page] 
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’ of two watercolors, shows how well he 
handles that medium. (Eggleston, to 
_ Mar. 11.)—J. K. R. 





Craft with Mixed Mediums 


In his second New York exhibition, 
A. Raymond Katz is presenting decora- 
tive and emotional oils and caseins 
which reflect his considerable exper- 
jence with mural and fresco painting. 

Katz attains varied textures by in- 
corporating numerous mediums. He 
creates rhythmic over-all designs with 
repetitious motifs which result in com- 
position’s strongly resembling stained 
glass windows. At times he methodical- 
ly builds up thick surfaces of varied 
glazes on gold leaf, then cuts through 
the pronounced relief with incisive line. 
Though this technique requires facility 
and keen craftsmanship, though it is 
gratifying in its place, we found it dis- 
concerting and ponderous as applied to 
easel painting. (Binet, to Mar. 4.)—M.S. 


Charlotte Livingston’s Watercolors 


Too much of many good things mar 
watercolors by Charlotte Livingston. 
Too much overpowering color, too much 
detail and too much meticulous finish- 
ing have robbed most of her pictures of 
spontaneity and charm. Where she lets 
go, leaves the color clear, and brushes 
in only a few selected details, the pic- 
tures are more successful. Note, for 
example, Dock at Ocean Beach, Dead 
Tree and Fire Island Beach. (8th St., 
to Mar. 5.)—P. L. 


Ronnie Lion’s Arbitrary Abstractions 


Ronnie Lion’s first one-man show of 
abstractions is at once compelling and 
disturbing. She is still in the formative 
stage and is much indebted to her 
teacher Hans Hofmann. Yet her very 
awkwardness in handling plastic rela- 
tionships and her uninhibited use of 
blazing color at times has charm and 
a high degree of liveliness. (Creative, 
to Mar. 11.)—M. S. 


Chilean Watercolors 


Carolyn G. Bradley’s watercolors of 
Chile have an earthy richness and 
drama that is well suited to their sub- 
ject matter of stoic Indians and rugged 
South American landscapes. Sensitive 
rather than sentimental records, they 
capture a variety of moods. The strong 
realism of Santos, a vivid portrait, the 
gaiety of Roof Tops, Chile, and the al- 
most abstract starkness of The Blizzard 
are equally appealing. (International 
School of Art, to Mar. 31.)—P. L. 


Prodigal Bostonian Returns 


William F. Draper, much admired 
38-year-old Boston portraitist, is having 
his first Boston show since the end of 
the war when he left that city for 
New York. The show, comprising 34 
lively likenesses, continues to March 5. 

Perry T. Rathbone, Director of the 
St. Louis City Art Museum, has written 
of Draper: “. . . understanding and love 
of people and. . . appreciation of physi- 
cal subtleties Draper happily projects 
into his work. They are the source of 
the warmth and vitality of his por- 
traiture. They are the reasons why his 
Portraits are also fine likenesses. And 
it is not too much to say that some- 
thing of his own vibrant personality is 
reflected in everything he paints.” 
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MEXICAN 
ART 
WORKSHOP 


PAINTING ARTS & CRAFTS SPANISH FIELD TRIPS 


July 10 - August 14 4th Year Taxco, Mexico 


CARLOS MERIDA, Art Director 
Small group. 4 credits from Univ. of Mexico. Crafts program 
carried on in Taxco’s native tin, silver and textile shops. Resi- 
dence in beautiful modern hotel. Initial week in Mexico City. 
Fee: $300—includes instruction, all living costs, recreation 
Apply: Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir., 238 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 10 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 
June 26 — September 3 


(Formerly located in Ajijic) 
ARLINGTON, VERMONT 


Write: Charles Cagle, 807 Lexington Ave., N. ¥Y. 21—RH. 4-3920 
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Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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ART OF THE NATIONS WORKSHOP 


under ELMA PRATT, M.A. 


Mon. 2-4:30 P.M.; Tues. preven rangi P.M. 
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WITH STUDY OF COLORFUL ETHNOLOGICAL 
MATERIAL FROM MANY FOREIGN LANDS. 
Media: Paper, glass, clay, cord, tempera, textiles, ete. 












For the General Public, Nationality 

Sat. 8 P.M.; Sun. 4 P.M. Music, Dance, ts 
ELMA PRATT, Director 

has conducted art schools in 11 countries since 1928. 


For 1950, Summer Schools in Scandinavia, 
Rome, Mexico, Guatemala, New York City. 
tnguire about in-service and university credits. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


23 W Sq. No., New York 11, N. Y. 
: GRamercy 7-7235 


ART 


GET A DEGREE IN 


Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 
grees. 2-4 yr. programs for hixh school 
and jr. college 7. Majors in 
Commercial Art, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Sour Applied Design. Individual 
attention. Academic courses included. Dormitories. Catalog. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

oe OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 
D. Olivier, Director of Admissions 

Hg = 129, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Beston 15, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 930, Chicage 4, fli. 


(spt CAREER SCHOOL 











ATOP THE FLATIRON BLOG., NEW YORK 
State-approved certificate courses. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Design, for specialization 
in Advertising, Fashion, Illustration, 
Cartooning, ete. Day and eve. courses. 
Sat. classes—Jr. & Sr. Term ; 
Feb. S oe 19, Sept. 25. Est. 1926 


Alberta T. Ellison, Dir. 
Suite 2009, 17S FIL AWC N.Y. C10 


A NEW GROUP 


Tues.: 811 P.M 
ire Thurs.: 8-11 P.M. 
SKETCHING PAINTING 


DRAWING 
ILIANA LINARDOS 


123 E. 59th 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


MU 81944 (6-9 P.M.) 





Seater SCHOOL 
te tety ist OF ART 


JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. IL. BILL OF RIGHTS 





Illinois Annual 
[Continued from page 8] 


tenance presents this interior existence 
in symbolic form, almost as if it were 
seen through the personality of a wide- 
eyed child. At times the outer shell of 
things seems to become transparent, 
as in Paul Burlin’s Ephiphany of a 
Hero. Again, in works of dominantly 
non-objective type, like Lorser Feitel- 
son’s Magical Forms, skeletal shapes, 
bare and austere, claim our attention. 

The motif of the mask, the clown or 
the disguised individual appears again 
and again. Indeed, this theme seems to 
have a deep symbolic significance to 
the modern mind. The idea may be 
handled with genuine gaiety, as in 
Lenard Kester’s Rehearsal. On the 
other hand, Louis Bosa, in Halloween, 
stresses the sinister aspects of disguise. 
Nan Lurie, Joseph Hirsch, Umberto Ro- 
mano, and Abraham Rattner present 
still other variations on this strangely 
engrossing theme. The mask has even 
made its way into still-life compositions 
like Andrée Ruellan’s Pink Masks. 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Carnival strikes the 
note of intensity and desperation nearly 
always implicit in the contemporary 
treatment of this theme. 

The main interest of many contempo- 
rary painters is space itself: its shape, 
its character, the way in which it 
changes solid forms and modifies long 
established ideas. A stylistic detail which 
we notice frequently is the extension 
of planes, which start within recogniz- 
able objects, into surrounding space. In 
Ruth Gikow’s Communion a series of 
lines seems to continue the edges of 
certain planes. The play of moving 
planes, cutting through each other, may 
be developed abstractly, as in Serge 
Chermayeff’s Conference of Great Pow- 
ers. Sonia Sekula’s Within creates a 
strong feeling of an exploratory journey 
through a spatial area of unusually 
complex character. 

Other themes entering into this 20th- 
century cycle of subject-matter repre- 
sent a turning away from the positive 
characteristics of our age. The extreme 
romanticism of certain contemporary 
painters may be explained in this way. 
Karl Priebe’s The Early Migrants, John 
Carroll’s Spring Bonnet and Helen 
Lundeberg’s elegant and slender Spring 
are examples of a kind of escapism 
which is an inevitable by-product of 
modern life. 


Another form of escape is a brooding 
or nostalgic interest in the past—often 
the Victorian past which survives today 
in somewhat dilapidated fashion. Phil 
Dike’s Victorian Tapestry deals with 
this theme in architectural terms. Of 
course there are other ways of conceiv- 
ing the past. It may not be a longed- 
for retreat, but rather a symbol of our 
own destructive power, as is Raphael 
Gleitsmann’s An Entrance (illustrated 
on the cover). 

The serious and even depressing as- 
pects of many phases of contemporary 
life have led some artists to a concen- 
tration upon death and destruction. Vir- 
ginia Cuthbert’s Talpa Graveyard 
treats this subject from a primarily 
decorative point of view. The Burial 
by Stephen Greene mingles still living 
but damaged human beings with forms 
and objects associated with death, and 

[Continued on page 31) 













Ga courses of 
intaglio process for beginners 
and advanced students by 


S. L.MARGOLIES 


ETCHING, DRYPOINT, AQUATINT, 
SOFT GROUND and MEZZOTINT 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classes 


Penthouse Studio 
244 West 42 Street, New York 
Phone CHickering 45861 


University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 





JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 


TAOS HARWOOD FOUNDATION 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 HAR COURSES 


Norton ioe oe tie w. — Beach 


cenenameee: é ke 
Laguna Beach, California—Summer 
Write Mrs. Eliot @’Hara, 2025 © St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 


LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion, Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Spring, Summer, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 530, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd 
For Catalog Write: 


HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


RINGLIN 


19th Year, Study Art in sunny Florida. roe > out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 12. 
Write for catalog and folder 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 





MASS. 








noes of 









on ore, Sunshine.” 


BF.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 





MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 
Before June 1st—65 West 5éth 
New York 19 


Street, 
COlambes 5-7879 


The Art Digest 
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‘Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, musewms and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY. Jersey City Museum. April 
E work rajoated: Mute foe’ $1 "par cae 

work re 3 ee $1 per entry. 
Jury, medals, prizes. Entry cards and wok 
due ‘by April 1. Write Ward Mount, 74 
Sherman Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS 
ANNUAL. Mar. 26-Apr. 23. All media. 
Membership fee $5. Jury. About $1,000 in 
rizes. Entry cards and entries due Mar. 
6. Write Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
City Park, New Orleans, La. 


New York, New York 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 8TH ANNUAL EX-: 
HIBITION. Apr. 27-May 17. National 
Academy. All media. Jury. Gold medals 
and cash prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards 
and entries due Apr. 13. Write Ralph Fabri, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DIAMOND JUBILEE ART EXHIBITION. 
YMHA. May. Paintings on Jewish themes. 
Entries due Apr. 14. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Diamond Jubilee Art Exhibition Commit- 
tee, Y.M. and Y.W.H.A., 401 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCH- 
ING. Apr. 10-28. Media: etching, drypoint, 
mezzotint, aquatint & engraving. Entry 
fee $.75 to non-members. Jury. Entry 
blanks due Mar. 21. Entries due Mar. 23. 
Write The Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EX- 
HIBITIONS. Art Association Gallery. Apr. 
2-25. Media: oil, watercolor. Membership 
fee $3. Prizes. Write Curator, St. Augus- 
a an Association, Box 1262, St. Augus- 

ne, Fla. 


Wichita, Kansas 


5TH DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS BX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 9-May 9. Art Association 
Galleries. Media: woven textiles, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, poe >». Ce- 
ramic sculpture, and enamel. Jury. es. 
Entry fee $2. Work due Mar. 26. Write 
Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 258 N. Clinton 
Ave., Wichita, Kans. 


Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. 
Apr. 24-Sept. 1. Media: Black and white 
or colored prints, executed since Mar. 1, 
1949. Entry cards due Mar. 15. Prints due 
Mar. 24. Purchases. Write Prints & Photo- 
graphs Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 


15TH ANNUAL ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON. May 5-June 4. Open to artists 
residing within 100 miles of Albany. All 
media. Jury. Purchase prize. Work due 
Apr. 8. Write Robert C. eeler, Director, 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 125 
Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


18TH ANNUAL MARYLAND ARTISTS EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 23-May 21. Open to art- 
ists born or now resident in Maryland. 
All media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 
27-30. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Wyman Park, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Bristol, Virginia 


1TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. 
May 2-25. Open to artists of Va., W. Va., 
Ky., Tenn., N. C., Ga. & D. C. Media: oil, 
Watercolor & graphics. Fee: $1 per paint- 
ing, $.50 per print. Jury. Prizes. ntry 
cards due Apr. 12. Work due . 15. 
Write Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, irginia 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


Chicago, Illinois 


54TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF CHICAGO 
AND VICINITY. June 1i-July 30. Open to 
artists living in or within a 100 mile ra- 
dius of Chicago. Jury. $4,250 in prizes. 
Works due Mar. 13-20. rite Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Ill. 


March 1, 1950 


Dallas, Texas 


21ST ANNUAL DALLAS EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Apr. 30- 
May 28. —— to residents of Dallas County. 
Media: oil, tempera, watercolor, gouache, 
ss sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
entries due Apr. 16. Write Mrs. Jett 
Rogalla, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas 10, Texas. 


Davenport, Iowa 


38RD EXHIBITION OF ART & ARTISTS 
ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI. Apr. 16-May 
28. Open to artists from Minn., Iowa, Miss., 
Ark., La., Wisc., Ill, Ky., Tenn., Mo. 
Media: oils & watercolors executed in the 
past five years. Jury. Prizes. Entries and 
entry cards due Mar. 18. Write Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery, 120 West 5 St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 6TH WEST- 
ERN MICHIGAN ANNUAL. May 1-21. 
Open to present Michigan residents and 
residents of Michigan within past 5 years. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $.50. Entry blanks 
due Apr. 16. Work due Apr. 19. Write 
Grand —— Art Gallery, 230 Fulton St., 
E. Grand pids, Mich. _ 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

48RD INDIANA ARTISTS ANNUAL. Apr. 
30-June 4. Open to former and present 
residents of Indiana. Media: oil, water- 
color, gouache, pastel and sculpture. Entry 
fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 
10. Work due Apr. 12. Write Wilbur D. 
Peat, Director, John Herron Art Museum, 
Penn. and 16 Sts., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


23RD ANNUAL KENTUCKY SOUTHERN 
INDIANA EXHIBITION. J. B. Speed Art 
Museum. Apr. 1-30. Open to present or for- 
mer residents of Kentucky or Southern 
Indiana. All media. Entry fee $3. Entry 
blanks due Mar. 11. Work due Mar. 15. 
Write Art Center Association, 2111 South 
First Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Springfield, Missouri 


20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-30. 


Open to artists living & working in Mis- 


SR ce 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


JULY and AUGUST 
Write for Catalogue D. 


MAINE 


G.!. Approval. 
SKOWHEGAN, 


old mill studio 


A Summer School of Portrait 
Painti: in the Adirondack 
Mountains at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


EUGENE SPIRO 


is recommended by WAYMAN ADAMS 
to teach in his place again this summer 


E. Stanley Turnbull 
Water Color 
Harry Ballinger 
Landscape 


For information write: John W. Pratten 
Spaakenkill Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


New York University Credit + Summer 

Sports Symphony Orchestra 

Jury & AuGust @ For CataLtoc Write 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, See’y, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Creative Gallery Competition 
Three 1-Man Shows 
Jury of Selection 
Instr. Art Students Leagae 


LOUIS BOSA—Painter, 
MARYNELL SHARP—Critic, Art Digest 
BYRON THOMAS—Painter, Instr. Cooper Union 


CREATIVE GALLERY, 20W. 15st. N.Y. Cc. 


















souri & adjacent states. All media. Jury. 
Purchases. Work due Mar. 15-25. Write 
Lionel Johnson, Springfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. Open to citizens of U. S. and 
British Commonwealth, 35 years or less of 
age, and having worked four or more 
years in art schools by June 1, 1950. To be 
submitted to jury: work representing abil- 
ity in the direction of mural painting. Ap- 
plication blanks and outline of proposed 
work due Nov. 4. Award will be made in 
Dec, Write Secretary, Edwin Austin Abbey 
Memorial Scholarships, 3 East 89 St., New 
York 28, N. Y. 

CREATIVE GALLERY COMPETITION. 
Three one-man shows. Jury: Louis Bosa, 
Marynell Sharp, Byron Thomas. Entry fee 
$2. Work due Mar. 20-25. Submit two oils 
to Creative Gallery, 20 West 15 St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 

ersons or episodes associated therewith. 
edia: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension, Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Toronto, Canada 


O’KEEFE’S ART AWARDS. Awards total 
$5,250. Open to artists between ages of 18 
and 30, residents of Canada, and wishing 
to further art training. One painting may 
be submitted, not over two years ol , and 
subject to reproduction by O’Keefe’s Brew- 
ing Co., Ltd. Application form due Apr. 15. 
Paintings due from Apr. 15 to ay 5. 
Write The Director, O’Keefe’s Art Awards, 
47 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


FACULTY 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 
ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
SIDNEY SIMON 


VISITING ARTISTS 
KARL KNATHS 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH 
ALFRED FRANKFURTER 
LEONARD BOCOUR 
RUSSELL COWLES 

















BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 


AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JUNE 24 - SEPTEMBER 16 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 


40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - SMALL LAKE 
WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
301 W. MONTGOMERY ST., MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


PAINT IN BEAUTIFUL OLD 


WELLFLEET 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ELDEN ROWLAND 


Instruction in Oil Painting 
June 26.... Sept. 2 


Route 4, Box 356D @ Sarasota, Florida 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising Arts. 
Day and evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
eenky of 36 —— aes. i roval. ss 
‘or Catalogue “‘D.’’ Augustus upervisor oO! 
The School, Eastern P ay, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

















































































HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


MEMORIAL 





SPECIAL EVENING SPRING COURSE in 
ANATOMY AND FIGURE DRAWING 
by Gabriel Mayorga 


an accelerated, basic, thorough course 
no art student can afford to overlook. 
VETERANS — NON-VETERANS — CO-EDUCATIONAL 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 
321 West Séth Street, New York PL. 7-0064 


ST, LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


peafiortneet training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in peateting, Feulptnse,, Il- 


lustration, Advertising Art 
Fashion I1lustration, eae “ye 
Course. ts may live in 


ee 

residences and enjoy many 
eA University activities. 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudsén, Director, 
PAINTING 

















‘YLAND 


Pore 


Courses in Fine Arte, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 






CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerty the Cleveland Schoo! of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and Hi History of Art. Winter term: 
Jan. 23 to May 26. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


Nat FINE ARTS 


TA TNITT INSTRUCTION 
aval FLORIDA 












WEST PALM BEACH . 


Art School News 


Non-Tourist Travel 


TRAVEL ISN’T always broadening. That 
was the idea which first led Mrs. Irma 
S. Jonas to found the Mexican Art 
Workshop, now entering its fourth year. 
During her many years as a resident 
of Mexico, Mrs. Jonas bemoaned the 
fact that the American tourist and the 
native Mexican were separated by a 
barrier of mutual distrust and ignor- 
ance of each other. She felt that if a 
way could be found to bring Americans 
and Mexicans together—even if only 
for a short period of time—a great deal 
might be accomplished in the way of 
cultural interchange and understanding. 

After her return to the United States, 
Mrs. Jonas discussed her ideas with 
native Mexican artists and Americans 
who knew Mexico. The result was the 
Mexican Art Workshop. Sponsored by 
such artists as Rufino Tamayo, Max 
Weber, I. Rice Pereira together with 
Sheldon Cheney, Frances Toor, Dr. José 
Lelo de Larrea and José Gomez-Sicre, 
the group started in 1947 in the tiny 
village of Ajijic with a membership of 
eight. Students lived in a hacienda in 
the town and studied painting, Spanish, 
and arts and crafts. They also had an 
opportunity to live the life of the vil- 
lagers and thus to get to know them 
and understand them. At the end of 
the summer a gala showing of the stu- 
dents’ work was held, giving the Mexi- 
cans a chance to see what the students 
had accomplished. 

This year the workshop will operate 
along the same lines as in years past, 
but the location has been changed to 
Taxco. This is due mainly to an in- 
creased demand among group members 
for arts and crafts work. An unusual 
arrangement will permit students to 
work in the shops of Mexican artisans 
as apprentices a few mornings a week. 
Thus they will be able to study and 
work in tin, silver and textile studios 
under the supervision of the maestros. 

The whole trip (exclusive .of travel 
time to and from Mexico City) takes 
five weeks. The first week is devoted to 
general orientation. This is spent in 
Mexico City. In addition to sight-seeing, 
visits to museums, and lectures by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University 
of Mexico, students are afforded the 
opportunity to visit various artists and 
to become generally acquainted with 
Mexican culture. The next four weeks 
are spent in Taxco. Along with painting, 
work in the crafts workshop (if de- 
sired), Spanish lessons, and various lec- 
ture series are offered. 

Carlos Merida, who directs the work- 
shop from Mexico City, will make sev- 
eral trips to Taxco during the session. 
Also, various Mexican artists will come 
to the workshop for weekends to criti- 
cize student work and to lecture. 

Since one of the objects of the trip 
is to draw Americans nearer to Mexi- 
can life, of course it will be in order to 
work and play as the Mexicans do. The 
Mexican day involves a morning of 
work and an afternoon of siesta or rec- 
reation. Opportunities for the latter are 
abundant. There is swimming, moun- 
tain climbing, and horseback riding. 

Further information can be obtained 
from Mrs. Irma S. Jonas at 238 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

—PESELLA LEvy. 











COURSES BY MAIL in 


Painting, Medeliing, Drawing by 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 

Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism, 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y, 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact . 
Museum collection through study and 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Sesh 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. $C.4-6252 








<7 in chicago 
a serge chermayeff, director 
— ee 
— <a teacher training june 26 to aug. 4 
— = fall term sept. 25 to jan. 26 
i) 

catalog : 632 n. dearborn street 
a ==S " chicago 10, illinois 





TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 
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COLORAD SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 1950 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Painting workshop, drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Eam 
eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced aft. 
work at regular college level. 3. Improve your 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
in art education workshops and graduate seminars. 5. Procuft 
graduate work leading to M.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


PAINTING - DRAWING 
CLASSES 
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Outdoor sketching from life is popular 


Chester Springs, Pa. Begins June 12 
@ Unique low-cost art colony on historic colo- 
nial grounds attracts serious students. Superior 
instruction in be ge one Life, Swipes ater 
Color, Scul: . Credit toward B.F.A A 
Big-name toeractaes. ‘Advanced students and 
* inners. Sports. Two weeks or twelve. Write 
N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


PERNSYLVAMIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


THE B SINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 26, 1950. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 2 


Relax, Learn to Paint! 


MAXWELL 
individual Instruction 
TARR Beginners & Advanced 
sit cae 
SCHOOL OF : © sone 


sau m= e ean 
A ] [ Also HOME ST STUDY rcounse 
Day, Eve., & 
Box 130, 54 W. ie tg a ve c. 


Pescadero Summer School of Art 
PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 6 


Faculty of Famous Artists and Teachers 
Leonard Richmond, R. B. A.-R. O. I. 
ues E. Reitzel - George Post 
Frank Myers - J. Theodore Johnson 
Approved for Veterans - College Credit 
Daily and Week-end Classes Write 


B U T - # SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC Couass FOR BEGINNERS 


Write for Catalogue A.D. 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP'T. OF EDUCATION 


SPRING TERM— Apri 17 to June 2 


Fine Arts, Commercial Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. alee Carbee, Directer. 


126 MASS AVE af? BOYLSTON ST BOSTON: 


16 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


SY. OuTsTanving proressioNaL FACULTY 
s 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


905 EAST PME STREET SEATTLE 22 


March 1, 1950 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A writer who, in the May, 1919, 
issue of The International Studio, 
warned of the havoc which too-sim- 
plified fashions in painting would 
create (by letting in a flood of ama- 
teurs), may be permitted a private 
chuckle over the present situation. 
It is enough to make one consider 
abandoning the field of art comment 
for that of forecasting, to read of 
amateur shows and of what amateur- 
ism is doing to eliminate collecting 
as a hobby. Well, why not, when for 
years we have seen nothing but the 
most absurd crudities enjoying the 
place of honor in great museums? 
The layman has given his response 
to modernism: first, “If this is art I 
don’t like art,” and second, “If this 
is art I can do it myself.” 

Having been so successful in ven- 
turing a prediction over 20 years ago, 
one may be pardoned for putting 
forth another in 1950: nothing ever 
lived as great art which was not 
fashioned with great skill; the artist 
of the future will have to return to 
great skill or be submerged in a sea 
of amateurism. 


Illinois Annual 
[Continued from page 28] 


gives us a disturbing sense that it is 
the living themselves who are about to 
be entombed. 

The abstract and non-objective works 
are numerous and brilliantly varied. 
Sometimes they are extremely complex, 
and strangely close to humanity itself, 
as is Kurt Seligmann’s Philemon and 
Baucis. In other cases the mysterious 
power of shape for its own sake creates 
a strong and independent character, as 
William Baziotes shows us in Sleep- 
walker. At times a style of precise and 
delicate execution defines, with a kind 
of scientific exactness, complex but un- 
familiar shapes, as in George Kam- 
roski’s The Open Twist. Urban symbol- 
ism is decoratively organized in Ken- 
neth Nack’s News. A_ characteristic 
Jackson Pollock, Number 11, brings to 
mind the hidden life which the scientist 
long ago saw through the microscope. 

The Illinois show, in the short space 
of three years, has become important 
in the cultural life of the Middle West. 
Some 22,000 people saw the exhibition 
last year. Its significance to the student 
body of a large state university is ob- 
vious and the number of out-of-town 
visitors has been impressive. The ex- 
hibition points to the growing import- 
ance of state-supported institutions of 
higher learning as patrons of contempo- 
rary art, and suggests important pos- 
sibilities for further development. 


Winston Churchill, Xmas Card Artist 


The world’s most famous amateur 
painter is to compete with Grandma 
Moses as a Christmas card artist. The 
Hallmark Greeting Cafd Company of 
Kansas City will reproduce 18 of Win- 
ston Churchill’s paintings over a period 
of three years. This is Mr. Churchill’s 
first commercial art venture and he has 
expressed himself as “delighted at the 
opportunity of having my paintings ex- 
hibited in America through the medium 
of Christmas cards.” 


UMMNER ee 
PAINTING CLASSES 


in stimulating surroundings 
working under guidance of 


SCHACBASOV 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing Composition and 
Etching. Instruction, Criticism, Lectures. Beginners or 
Advanced Students. Living Quarters. Season or by the 
Week. Jane 15th through August. Wonderiul vacation in— 


We O05 0 an N. Y. 


Classes in N. ¥Y. C. until May 30th 

' Write today for complete information 
TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., N.Y. C. 
eM ees oe ee 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms seailabes 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


WINTER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
IN SARASOTA, FLA. 


ferry Farnsworth 


Mew large studle wtien on Siesta Key on the water. 
Ap Veteran Training 
TANUARY 2nd to MAY Ist 


Miami, Fic. 


Opens 
Write for ciresiar: FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Sarasota, Fila. 
School of Design for Women 
10Sth YEAR. Textile design, 


Reste 4, 
Mi 0 0 ki ercial ith > 4 
— art, art education, fash- 


, fashion illustration. 
INSTITUTE he ae ae 
es a > aged and oo 


A R i= aan Hesidionces tee 
oO F 1326 WN. Broed Street, 
Phile. 21, Pa. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 3 
Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illes., Int. decoration, indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus, Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattera design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 

MEXIC Complete program 

of Spring and Sum- 
mer courses in Arts and Crafts. Re- 
markably inexpensive living condi- 
tions. For catalogue address Stirling 
Dickinson, Associate Director. 


Peanela.- Se oe Artes 
Insurge: 


San "Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


" GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, WN. Y. 
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HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 


Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 













QUOTING THE MASTERS ON 
LINEL GOUACHE 
COLORS... 


“Your violet is an absolute 
necessity to mix my blues and 


o MATISSE 


“Your Gouache are indispensa- 
ble for execution of my work.” 


BRAQUE 


and PICASSO orders 21 
LINEL GOUACHE COLORS 


U. 8. Agent Comeco International Co. 
U. 8 Distributors: 


e East 8 th St. N.Y.C. 3, N.Y. 


Headquarters. 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE % SPERRLE, INC. 
2065 Fulten Street 


New York City 


Designed by 







For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12". 


$5% Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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New Officers of the League 


Due to the retirement of F. Ballard 
Williams, your board of the League has 
elected Albert T. Reid to succeed him 
as National President. At the same 
time the board also elected Wilford S. 
Conrow to be National Vice President. 
Mr. Williams will become President 
Emeritus and retain his place on the 
National Executive Committee. 

Under the constitution and: by-laws 
members of the board are elected or 
ratified by the body of the League at 
its annual meeting and the board elects 
its own officers. 


Williams and Conrow 
To Be Honored 


At our annual meeting and dinner 
April 11th, the board will confer upon 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Conrow its Gold 
Medal of Honor for their long and dis- 
tinguished services to the League and 
the artists of America. First it was 
planned to have these for surprise 
awards, as was done when Mr. Reid 
was given the Medal at the last annual 
dinner, but it was thought that the 
whole membership should be apprised 
and help pay homage to these two who 
have given so much of their time for 
so long to the League. 

This will help greatly .to make its 
coming dinner an especially notable 
occasion. 


The Honor Roll 


Designees for this distinguished honor 
by the League, whose names are to be 
placed on its Roll of Honor and who 
will receive its beautiful scroll, are 
already coming in promising to make 
this a banner year. 

There is nothing comparable to hon- 
oring your own artists and patrons of 
art. It aids greatly in giving them na- 
tion-wide acclaim, for those honored are 
widely publicized. 

.If you have not already done so, now 
is the time to turn your attention to 
those in your own communities who are 
worthy of this honor and do something 
about it. Write for full particulars to 
Paul W. Whitener, Director, c/o Hick- 
ory Museum of Art, Hickory, N. C. 


The Model Racket 


Some years»ago the League called 
attention to the vicious and low-lived 
practice of bilking girls who had hopes 
of becoming glamorous models, and 
doting parents who saw in their young- 
sters chances to add to the family cof- 
fers by posing fetchingly for this and 
that. 

Recently The New York World-Tele- 


gram and Sun has been exposing this 
racket in a series of articles following 
its characteristic research. Its expose is 
drawing the attention of the authori- 
ties to this nefarious business with the 
result that some of these model agen- 
cies have been denied renewal of their 
licenses. 

This is not enough. There should be 
prosecution and punishment for those 
who have been shaking down these 
credulous and aspiring models for fees 
they well knew they never expected to 
earn, and for their part of the graft in 
the making of photographs. Too, these 
photographers must have been stupid 
indeed if they did not know they could 
be accused of compounding a felony. 

The League congratulates The World- 
Telegram and Sun for its fine work 
and pledges its best support in helping 
to stamp out this dirty business, which 
incidentally has done much to hurt the 
legitimate artists. 


Murals Which Must Be Explained 


We are in receipt of a letter thank- 


ing us for informing the world that our 


Mr. Homer Collins of Colorado is not 
the man of that name who did a sketch 
for a mural for New York University 
which caused so much controversy and 
which was not understood when its sub. 
ject was explained by the one who per- 
petrated it. ; 

This again raises the question whether 
or not, simply because a person has a 
flair for drawing he is entitled to dec- 
orate walls with his work which is con- 
troversial, or capable of double mean- 
ing. Public walls belong to the public, 
and the public should: have the say of 
what goes on them. 

This public very strongly supports our 
contention that. no artist, however well 
advertised, is clothed with the authority 
to paint anything he pleases on~public 
walls whether or not what he paints 
may offend the owners of those walls. 

Good art and straight forward Ameri- 
can subjects need no explanation. 


In One Easy Lesson 


They tell us over the radio how one 
may become.an artist overnight—or at 
least in one day. Advertisements inform 
us that while it is hard to believe, one 
can, with a certain kind of.kit, do gen- 
uine oil painting the first*fpe a brush 
is held in one’s hand. 3e 

Reading it over we fail to*find what 
sort of artist one may become. In the 
good old WPA Art Project days, house 
and barn painters were able to qualify 
and did. That is, they became listed in 
those political files as artists. 

Maybe.now, with one of those outfits, 
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" one can become a house painter and incidentally make more 





4 _ per hour than one can make in the fine arts. Still, our un- 
- sought advise is to stop, look, listen and keep your hands 
/ on your pocket book. 

consoy | Spring Exhibition for New York City Chapter 

N.¥. — Negotiations are under way for a contemplated show 

HOGNER by the members of the New York City Chapter. This will 


N.Y, _ be held in the National Arts Club in Gramercy Park Square 
at the beginning of June. 
Final announcement will be made of this event in our 
next issue. So get ready for it. 


NWELL. | It’s a Date 


ALLAN Our Georg J. Lober, Chairman of the League’s Annual 
Dinner Committee announces that our annual dinner and 
general membership meeting will be held Tuesday evening, 

g this April 11th, at Salmagundi Club, New York City. 

This will be an unusually auspicious occasion, for besides 

ose is the number who will be cited for Honor Roll and given the 

thori- League scrolls the board will award its Gold Medal of Honor 

‘h the to F. Ballard Williams and Wilford S. Conrow, long its 

agemr National President and National Secretary, respectively. 

their Their citations will be read that night. 

At this time, also the winners of our American Art Week 


“Fine Arts” 
RED SABLE 
WATER COLOR BRUSH 


This superlative ‘Fine Arts” brush is 
made of the finest red sable hair 
specially selected by Sargent experts, 
and fashioned toa needle-sharp point 
that will last the life of the brush! 
Used by leading professionals. 


Try this “Fine Arts” 
SERIES WSS Water Color Brush 
Seamless nickeled by SARGENT . . . and compare! 




























ild be . 7 ferrules + Polished 

prizes will be announced and the prizes awarded. Many of black handles « Large iodennd hol Mibabihen' as 
those our state and territorial chairmen will likely be in attend- English sizes sanceeet i — é ice . 
these ance, together with other notables. Cites 
r fees The new constitution and by-laws will be submitted for Write for ae Water Colors » Pastels » 
a approval by the membership. This has occupied the special Name of Your Necrest Ai Taal Coles biter sete 
thes committee and the board for some months past. SARGENT Dealer mediums for the discriminating artist 
stupid Further vai gates a Se made in nee next issue 

t it is suggested that you make your reservations as soon , 
could (eA ing great gegen AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
Vorld- . ° . Sargent Building 
work Art Flourishes in Florida DRS ae WAP Sane) On a eat 
elping One has to get down there and see for one’s self, otherwise 
which it sounds like a gold mine prospectus, But Florida really 
rt the talks and does it in millions when it comes to art. 
At their 22nd Annual Artists and Writers Breakfast, 

ained which followed a preview exhibition by Miami artists and 

writers, announcements were made of a three-quarter-mil- 
hank- lion dollar project for an auditorium in which to house 
at our Florida’s art and hold exhibitions. Already a million dollars 
is not have been given for related art projects, and now five art 
sketch groups in Miami have joined to consumate a million-dollar : 
ersity art museum. The Choice of 
y and Over the State, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona, Ba ane ae Z ‘i 
S sub. Winter Park, Lakeland, West Palm Beach, Clearwater and Discriminating Artists 
O pere Sarasota have already come up with a million and a half 

dollars in 1948 in support of their art. 

nether At the Artists and Writers Breakfast, Dr. William Walk- 
_ a er, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, outlined an- } 
| other vast undertaking of so many millions we are timid : 
S con- about mentioning it for fear we may be guilty of understate- FINE ARTS 7 WATER COLORS 
mean- ment. Thus is Florida stepping up in front in developing ground with the finest pigments available 
oublic, and supporting art and culture. ; 
say of The breakfast, as always, was a brilliant affair, attended The most exacting standards of ; 
+a Ga by more than 350 artists, writers and guests. It was held in professional artist and serious 


the beautiful Miami Women’s Club building, and sponsored 


r well by the Club, whose President, Mrs. George C. Estill presided. amateur alike are exceeded by 


hority The League’s State Chairman for Florida, Mrs. Myrtle Sargent Fine Arcs Water Colors. 
public Taylor Bradford, was chairman of the affair. Their use assures museum-per- 

ts e 
ee Your National President was the Guest of Honor and manence...sparkling transparency. 


was introduced by Mrs. Estill who later pinned on Mr. Reid’s 
\meri- lapel, as a surprise award, the Club’s Gold Medal of Honor. 
n. Mayor William M. Wolfarth of Miami made the opening 
address which disclosed that his Honor was art conscious: 
he pledged his support to a cheering audience. William 


Unsurpassed for ease of solubility 
and application 


w one Walters of the State Department also made an encouraging if 

-or at talk on the Department’s awareness of the country’s art. Other Renowned 
nform Our space does not permit a full report of the interesting SARGENT Color Mediums 
e, one program or the notables in attendance and the awards given, OILS - PASTELS 


o a other than the presentation by your President, in behalf of 
br the Blue Dome Fellowship, of the Honor Roll Scroll to Mrs. ; - , 
Bradford. She had been cited by this distinguished organiza- — a 


AIR BRUSH COLORS +« TEMPERA 


| what tion for her untiring work for art in Florida. 

In the We wish some of our responsible New York City officials AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
hous might have sat in at that breakfast and listened to the doings — 

jualify of the Peninsular State. It would have made them conscious Sargent Building 

ted in of the fact the greatest city in the world was asleep, indif- 5601 1st Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 


ferent or not sufficiently advanced in its culture to an appre- 
outfits, ciation of art.—A.sert T. RED. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
LNHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute Mar.: 
Prints, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History & Art Mar. 
8-26: Art in Albany Schools. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Mar. 5-24: 
Watercolors by Marin, Demuth, 
Prendergast. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of A.t Mar.: Cone Collec- 
tion Men.orral Exhibition. 

Walters Art Gallery 7o Mar. 26: 
Persian Illumina.ed Manuscripts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Galery Mar.: 
ican Paintings. 

Copley Society To Mar. 10: Giragos 
Garabedian, 

Doll & Richards 7o Mar. 11: Ben- 
jarain Rowland; From Mar. 13: 
Shepler. 

Guild of Boston Artists Mar. 6-18: 
Portraits by Guild Members. 

Institute of Contemporary Art Mar.: 
Baltimore & Washington Painters. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 26: 
Art Treasures of Iran. 

Wiggin Galiery Mar.: 
of Nicolas T. Chariet. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum Mar.; Graphic 
Art; Arts of Far East; Otsu-e of 
17th to 19th Centuries. 

M.1.T. Mar.: Georges Braque; Mo- 
holy-Nagy. 

CANTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Zo Mar. 12: Drawing 
Competition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Apr. 16: 
Van Gogh Exhibition. 

Boyd-Britton Galleries Mar.: Josef 
Albers “Black & Whie’’ Show. 

Stevens-Gross Galleries Mar.: Gus- 
tav Rehberger; Group t,om Earl 
Gross Collection. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum To Mar. 12: 
di Venegia. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Howell Gallery Mar.: 
by David Scott. 

CLEARWATER FLORIDA 

Art Group Gallery Mar. 5-19: Clear- 
water Annual, 

Clearwater Art Museum Mar.: So- 
cial Life of the 1880's. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Mar. 19: Henry 
G. Keller Memorial Exhibition. 

COLURADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Mur.: “‘Ar.ists West 
of the Mississippi.” 

CULUMBUS, OHlU 

Gallery of Fine Arts Mar.: Marin 
Watercolors; Modern French Litho- 
graphs. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar.: 2nd An- 
nual Texas Crafts Exhibition. 
Silagy Galeries Mare: French € 
American Impressionists. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Mar.: 
His Family. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Art Center Mar. 5-Apr. 1: 
Artists Exhibition. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Mar.: Rouault 
Aquatints; Bellaimey Retrospective. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Mar.: “Art Schoois, 
U.S.A.” 

RAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts Mar.: W. R. Leigh. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute 7o Mar. 26: 
North African Textiles; Prints. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

University of Nebraska Mar. 5-Apr. 
2: 60th Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Art. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries To Mar. 15: Luigi 
Corbellini; Mar.: Phil Paradise. 
Esther's Alley Gallery Mar.: Con- 
temporary American Painting. 
Forsyte Gallery Mar.: Contémporary 
American Painiing. 

Hatfield Galleries Mar.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 

Los Angeles County Museum Mar.: 
Art of Greater India. 

Perls Gallery Mar.: Modern Paint- 
ing & Sculpture. 

Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
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Modern Amer- 


Lithographs 


Vincent 


Salone 


Watercolors 


The Painter € 


Illinois 


Taylor Galleries Mar.: Contempo- 
vary American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Mar.: 
American Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries Mar.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings., 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum 7o Mar. 12: Art 
of Israel; A Mural in the Making. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Mar.: Simon 
Lissim; Charles Greenough Chase. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Institute of Arts Mar.: Chinese 
Ceramics; Fruit & Flower Prints. 

Walker Art Center To Mar. 12: 
Jerome Liebling; Alvin Lustig. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Mar. 5-26: Works from 
125th Exhibition of National 
Academy. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Mar.; American 
20th Cen:ury “Old Masters’; Con- 
temporary Paintings & Drawings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Art Gallery To Mar. 19: 35 
ican Painters of Today. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Gallery To Mar..48: 
“Painting Toward Architecture.” 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To Mar. 29: 
& Southwest Indian Life. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Memorial Museum 7o Mar. 
10: “The Midwest” Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Mar. 20: 
Americans; Baroque Show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Mar.: Koren der Ha- 
rootian, Sculpture; Adolf Dehn. 

Dubin Galleries To Mar. 15: Nor- 
man Carton. 

Print Club Mar. 6-24: Prinis € 
Drawings on Circus Themes. 
ITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center Mar. 4-28: 
Pittsburgh Watercolor Society. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum Mar. 
5-26: 671k Annual of Oil Paint- 


ings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art Mar. 1-31: Goya 
Etchings; Men & Animals in Tex- 
tiles. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar.: 
can -Rooms in Miniature; 
Washingtons. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Roswell Museum Mar. 5-26: The 
Classical Group of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Deposit. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. ; 

Crocker Art Gallery Mar.: Julia 
Knight; California Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

Art Association Mar. 5-28: 
bers’ Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Mar. 20: Rus- 
sian Vestments. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum Mar.: 
Chang Shu Chi. 

SAN BERNADINO, CALIF. 
San Bernadino Mar. 9-19: 
Orange Show. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. ; 
Fine Arts Gallery Mar.: Viadimir- 
Telberg Photographs; Yeffe Kim- 


ball. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor Mar.; Ernest 
Mundt; Drawings by Modern Art- 
ists. 

Museum of Art Mar.: 59th Annual 
of San Francisco Art Association; 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico To Mar. 
17: Schneider; Dolmith; Neale. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum Mar: 
west Printmakers’ 

tional. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar. 5-26: 
Springfield Artists’ Guild Show. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse University To Mar. 14: 
Peruvian Art Objects. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Mar.; American 
Paintings from the Permanent Col- 
lection. 

Phillips Gallery From Mar. 5: Ben 
Shahn Drawings; Klee Paintings. 
Watkins Gallery Mar. 2-23: Draw- 

ings by Marino Marini. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Mar. 3-12: 32nd 
Palm Beach Art League Annual. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Mar. 6-26: Paintings by 
Villon & Feininger. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Mar. 12: 
Prizewinning Amateur Photographs. 


French & 


Amer- 


Navajo 


Thirty 


Ameri- 


The 4 


Mem- 


National 


8-Apr. 8: North- 
22nd Interna- 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Galery (63E57) To Mar. 11: 
thilip Reisman. 

American House (485 Mad.) Mar. 
6-28; Modern Marquetry; Whipple; 
Szoecke. 

Allison Gallery (32E57) 

10: Ada Gabriel. 

American-British Art Gallery (122 
E55) To Mar. 4: John Hulse; Mar. 
6-25: Sale of Paintings from Pri- 
vate Colleciions. 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
To Mar. 15: Realism to Abstract. 

Argent Galleries (42W57 To Mar. 
4: N.A.W.A. Sculpiure. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) Zo Mar. 
2: Redzean; Mar. 4-23: Sennhauser. 

Artists League (77 5th) Mar. 5- 
Apr. 1: Philip Shul. 

AAA (711 5th) To Mar. 4: Taubes; 
Mar. 6-25: Umberto Romano. 

Acquave.la (38E57) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Mar. 
4: Weston; Mar. 6-25: Sol Wilson. 

Barbizon Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Mar. 1-15; Catherine Lorillard- Wolfe 
Club Exhibiiion. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) Jo 
Mar. 8: Harriet Fitzgerald; Mar. 
6-31: Landscape & Flower Group. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Mar. 4: 
Kate; Mar. 4-24: Manne-Katz. 

B.ooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) 70 
har, 22: Brookiyn Artists Bien- 
nial, 

Brooklyn College (H & Flat. Aves.) 
To Mar. 31: Centurion. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
11: Marino Marini; Mar. 14-Apr. 
1: Mary Callery. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 3rd) To 
Mar. 18: Schames, Collages. 

Carre Galery (712 5th) Mar.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Mar. 7- 
31: Pailes. 

Columbia University (116 & B’ way) 
To Apr. 1: Frederick Catherwood. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Mar. 3: Mid-Season Retrospective; 
Mar. 6-29: Florence Kawa. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Apr. 
8: “All That Glitters.” 

Creative Gallery (20W15) To Mar. 
1i: Ronnie Lion; Mar. 13-25: Boris 
Lurie. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) Mar.: 
American Drawings. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) To Mar. 
18: Henry de Geofroy; Irish Art. 

Euiabee Dix (1690 3rd) Mar.; Por- 
trait Miniatures. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To 
Mar. 11: Aquamedia; Mar. 14-Apr. 
1: “In 1940.” 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
Mar. 25: Domenico Feti. 

Eggleston Galery (161W57) To 
Mar. 11: Leslie Fliegel. 

Feig] Galiery (601 Mad.) Mar. 7- 
22: Anna Neagoe. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 
11: Parsons European Tour Work; 
Philip Moose; Mar. 13-25: Lucius 
Crowell, 

French Embassy (934 5th) 7o Mar. 
15: Balzac Show. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Mar.; 
Cosmy Hulitar, Watercolors; Tony 
Falazzo, Oil Miniatures. 

hose Fried Gallery (Pinacotheca) 
(40E68) Mar.: Francis Picabia. 

Ga.e ie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Mur. 11: Chiao Ssu-Tu. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (15 
Vand.) Mar.: Neufeld, Seyfert, 
Kleiber; To Mar. 4: Byron Browne; 
Mar. 7-18: Virginia Banks. 

Greiss Gallery (47 Chas.) Mar.: 
Graphic Art Work. 

Hacker Gallery (24W58) To Mar. 
25: Group Show, Abstraciions. 

Hugo Gailery (26E55) Zo Mar. 20: 
Leon Kelly. 

International School of Art (23 
Wash. Sq. N.) Zo Mar. 15: Char- 
lotte Bradley. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 25: 
“20th Century Old Masters.’ 


Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To 
Mar. 15: Arnold Friedman Re- 
trospec.ive. 


Kennedy Gallery (785 5th) Mar. 8- 
31: Luigi Kasimir; The Law in 
Prints. 

Kieemann Galleries (65E57) Mar.: 
Prints—Braque & Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Mar. 
16; Old Masters. 


Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) 7o Mar. 
20: “Black or White’’ — Group 
Show. 


Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
11: Karl Schrag; Mar. 13-Apr. 1: 
Russell Cowles. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Mar. 


10: Conover; Mar. 11-24: Grace 
Borgenicht. 


To Mar. 


Levitt Gallery (559 Mad.) Mar. 
25; Henry Major Memorial § 

Little Carnegie (146W57) = oa 
A. 8. L. Students Exhibition. 

Little Gallery (Lex. & 63) Mar. 
31: Ka:herine Howe. 

Lotos Club (5E66) To Mar. 5: F, 
eration of Modern Painters 
Sculptors. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To M, 

4: Gerrit Hondius; From Mar. 
Religion in Modern Art. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Mar. 
25: John Taylor. 

Madison Square Garden (8th 
50th) Mar. 6-12: Antiques Fai 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Mar.: wal 
fredo Lam, Fe 

Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th)” 
Mar.: Masterpieces from the Vii 
enna Museum. “ 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) 
Mar. 18: Emien Etiing. * 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Map, 
11; David Moreing; Mar. 13-A 
1: Frank di Gioia. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W5§ 
Mar.: Work from Peoples 
Classes. 

Museum of Non-Objective Pain 
(1071 5th) Mar.: Group Ezhi 
tion. 

Museum of the City of New Yo 
5th & 103) Mar.: Photogra 
by Byron. 

Newcomb-Macklin Gallery (15E5) 
Mar.: Modern American Painti 

New Art Circle (41E57) Mar. 
31: Israel Litwak. 

New School (66W12) Jo Mar. 18: 
Spiral Group. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Marg 
Distinctive Paintings. & 

New York Circulating ee 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Mar.: 5 
Masters & Modern Paintings. q 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Mar.: Mod 
ern French Paintings. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Mar. 
4: von Wicht; Mar, 6-25: Franceg” 
Manacher. “4 

Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To” 
Mar. 4: Hedda Sterne; Mar. 6-25;" 
Herbert Ferber; Pietro Lazezari. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) To Mar, 25; — 
Seymore Franks. ’ 

Perls Gallery (38E58) 7o April $77 
French Paintings. 

Perspectives Gallery (34E51) Mar, 
1-18: “Poesie rour. roiroir’—— 
Henri Michauz. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Marc 
Contemporary Portraits. io 

Pyramid Gallery (59E8) Mar. 
21: Landscapes € S8.ili-Lifes. yg 

Regional Arts (155E46) Mar. 5-24: — 
Helen Morris. : 

Rehn Gallery (683 5th) 7o Mar. }: ~ 
Schwieder; From Mar. 15: Sim 
mons Persons, Watercolors. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr) 
Mar. 5-26: League of Present Day 
Artists, 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To — 
Mar. 22: Paintings, Sculpture, 
Ceramics. 4 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Mar. 8 
Apr. 1: 19th Century Heritage. 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Mar. 5 
25: Ben Wilson. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) fo - 
Mar. 31: Silks of the Harmonists; 
Ecclesiastical Vestments. é 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57 
To Mar. 4: Norman Daly; Mar. 6 
Apr. 1: Cameron Booih. 

School for Art Studies (90th 3 
B’way) 7o Mar. 31: Faculty Show.— 

Schaeffer Gallery (52E58) Marz> 
Old Masters. 3 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Mar.: Old Masters. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Mar.: & 
of Sculpture. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Mar. 
18: Printmakers in Ink € Oil. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) 
Mar. 4: Kiley, Kohn; Mar. 6-Apf. 
29: 11th Annual Exhibition Sere 
graph Society. 

E & A Silberman Galleries (32E57)” 
Mar.: Old Masters. ¥ 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) Mare 
5-31: Francisco Tortosa. 

Village Art Center (224 Wav.) 7@) 
Mar. 10: Scenes of Old New Yo 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (% 
E57) To Mar. 6: Huseux; Mar. 
22: Belle Cramer. 

Van Loen Gallery 
Van Loen, 
Years. 

Viviano Gallery (42E57) To M 
11; Kay Sage. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To M 
8: Edward John Stevens, Jr. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Mar. 
16: Edward Hopper. 5 


Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) 
Mar. 4: Rembrandt Exhibition. 


Willard Gallery (32E57) To Mara 
18: Richard Lippold. 


Howard Young Gallery 
Mar.: Old Masters. 


The Art Dig 


(49E9) Marz 
Work of Past T. 


(1B 





“In 


', . . I'm convinced of the merit 

of casein as a medium of ex- 

pression and the superiority of 
Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors. Your 
magnificent earth color, Terra Rosa, and 
the useful Illustrators’ Grays, are ideally 
suited to my technique of painting. To my 
mind, casein is truly the medium of our 
time." 


Many thank4, Ma. Gasser cee 


for these kind words about Grumbacher Genuine Casein 
Colors. We know that many artists will agree with you 
once they have tried these colors for themselves. 


To those artists who have been disappointed with other caseins, 
we can say ... try Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors and a 
new and gratifying experience is yours. These brilliant, permanent 
casein colors dry rapidly. on the painting, yet remain soft and 
pliable on the palette for days. Only water is used to thin the 
colors, regardless of the techniques employed .. . 

whether it is the transparent washes of water color or 

the moderate impasto of oils. 


Just off the press .. . a NEW Casein Booklet 
Write to Dept. ADB, M. Grumbacher, for free copy 


Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors ... at all art supply stores 


WINNER OF OVER 80 AWARDS, 
INCLUDING:— 


Obrig Prize, American Watercolor Society 
Philadelphia Watercolor Club Prize 

Gold Medal, Oakland, California 
Hallgarten Prize, National Academy 


REPRESENTED IN OVER 20 MUSEUMS, 
INCLUDING:— 
Art Museum of the New Britain Institute 
Newark Museum 
Amherst College 
International Business Machine Collection 


30 watercolors in the Washington War 
Museum 


MEMBER OF 14 ART SOCIETIES, 
INCLUDING:-- 


American Watercolor Society 
Salmagundi Club 
Audubon Artists Group 


DIRECTOR: Newark School of Fine and Industrial Art 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
STUDIO TUBE 
” x 4” 


M. GRUMBACHER 


M. GRUMBACHER OF (¢ 





everyone’s talking about them... 


fos ees 


ad oe NS ae es 


i ees ok 
donignarp color ZC 


Now at the new low prices —the versatile 

Designers’ Opaque Water Colors—a full range 

of 59 hues, made by Winsor & Newton 

in England especially for gouache painting and 

textile designing, are highly favored for 

general use because of their exceptional purity of color, 


dazzling brilliance and superb opacity. 
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